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ROOKSTOlSrE. 



CHAPTER I. 



RICHARD WOLFERSTON's JOURNEY. 



"T^ yrARY had felt too wretched about this 
first serious dispute with her hus- 
band, to recur voluntarily to anything likely 
to revive it, so that when he returned to 
the saloon and asked her to come and sit 
beside the lake with him, she was only too 
glad to throw herself into the old happy 
life again, imclouded by doubts and mis- 
givings. 
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Her mother's words came bax?k with a 
vividness that now and then startled her ; 
and then, with the sophistiy which comes 
so easily when it finds us inclined to receive 
its teaching, she told herself that Richard 
was a good man, and, except in this one 
matter, neglect of the ordinances of re- 
ligion, he led a blameless life. Why should 
he not be as right as her father and mother 
had been? His creed was, so far as she 
could discover it, that the abundant love 
which created us intended us to live free 
and unshackled by any forced service of 
prayer or praise ; but she was vague on the 
subject of her husband's opinions. He had 
taught her in the first days of their married 
life that a woman who could argue seriously, 
or even think deeply, was unfeminine and 
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unlovable, and this had hitherto checked 
any eflfort she had felt impelled to make 
towards discussion Her foreign life had 
helped to make her careless; the uncer- 
tain and short-lived nature of their house- 
hold arrangements — ^for they had rarely 
remained more than a month in one spot — 
had precluded any attempt, even if she had 
felt inclination to make one, at order in her 
own way of passing time. Hitherto hers 
had been a dolce far niente existence, full 
of love and sunshine, her mind animated 
and amused, and her memory stored with 
variety of scenery, with famous pictures, 
and statues, and sights. She had scarcely 
had a moment for serious thought till she 
settled into the old Ufe at Rookstone. 

Even before her mother's visit, in those 
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few intensely quiet uneventful days suc- 
ceeding her return, she had been conscious 
of a secret discontent. She had thought 
Richard's absence and occupation through 
business caused it, and already she regretted 
they had come back. Abroad there had 
been no one to take him from her side. At 
Rookstone the bailiff, or the steward, or the 
gamekeeper, or some other troublesome per- 
son was always on the watch to deprive 
her of her husband. 

After Mrs. Wolferston's departure this 
had mended, and to her joy Mary found 
that her husband rarely left her. He had 
never shown himself so tender, so caress- 
ing, as during these last few days, and 
hour by hour her mother's influence gi-ew 
fainter, and its memory ftirther off. 

One morning he came into the charming 
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little room he had built for her special oc- 
cupation on the site of one of those con- 
sumed by the fire, a room filled with the 
art-treasures his good taste had collected 
for her during their foreign travel, for 
Richard Wolferston possessed emmently 
the gift, call it by what name you will, 
which marks out the man of true taste 
fi:om the mere amasser of objects of art. 
To him price and rarity were alike indif- 
ferent ; he worshipped the beautiful, and 
if the object he saw fiilfilled its require- 
ments, it must be his immediately almost 
at any cost. As he came in he glanced 
over the letter in his hand. The troubled 
look on his face alarmed his wife. In a 
moment she was clinging to his arm, her 

heart beating fast and her eyes filled with 
eager enquiry. 
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" Nothing to be frightened at, my own 
darling, only a dreary prospect for both of 
us. What will you say now if I tell you I 
must go away for a whole week T 

"Oh, Richard, I should die, indeed I 
should. I could not live a week without 

you." 

He drew her closer to him. " It is not 
worse for you than for me," he said, fondly, 
" but I am afraid it must be ; just a year 
ago I promised Lord Seton to spend the 
first week of September with him, and I 
must keep my word. Now, Mary" — she 
had hidden her face between her hands — 



" you do not believe that it is for the sake 
of slaughtering a few miserable birds that 
I am willing to leave you — I need not leave 
Rookstone to do that — but if I mean to 
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be an Englisli landholder I must follow 
Painson's advice, though the old rascal 
forgot his place when he gave it — I must 
improve my position/' 

"You say you only live for me," she 
murmured, hiding her eyes on his shoulder, 
for tears were gathering rapidly ; " if I am 
satisfied with you, why need you care about 
others ?" 

He looked vexed for a moment, and then 
he smUed. " It is for you, you darling little 
unbeliever, that I undertake this journey 
to Scotland. You don't suppose I mean 
you to follow your mother's example, and 
spend aU the best and brightest part of 
your life at Rookstone; I want other 
people to know how lovely my darling is — 
people who can appreciate beauty and 
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grace a little more correctly than our beef- 
and-mutton-eating country squires, and 
their awkward red-armed daughters ; I 
mean you to spend next spring in London, 
but at your age you must be under the 
wing of some great lady or other, and 
either Lady Seton or the Duchess of 
Moray, her mother-in-law, is exactly the 
person to do you justice and give you the 
prestige you deserve. I only wish you 
could go with me now/' 

Her foreign life had cured Mary of the 
little shyness she had by nature, and there 
was something in this brilliant prospect 
that took her fancy. She looked up 
smiluig, and then a sudden new thought 
checked her. 

" But I am afraid you are going to take 
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all this trouble for nothing, there will be 

my dear little baby to think of next 

spring." 

He laughed. '* It is high time, I see, to 

put you under Lady Seton's care. When 

shall I teach you that everything is made 

for our enjoyment, not to fetter and tor- 
ment us ? We shall leave the baby in 

safe hands at Rookstone, far happier than 

it could be with such a very experienced 
mother in London. Now look bright and 
happy again, my own darling. Have I not 
always smoothed all your little troubles 
away for you V 

What could she do but listen and be- 
lieve while he explained to her all his plans- 
for their future life in England? — a life 
which seemed to Mary more like a peep 
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into fairy-land than anything reaL Richard 
had taught her that she possessed unusual 
loveliness, and she could not help sharing 
in his desire to display her beauty to the 
world. 

Finally she agreed cheerfully to his jour- 
ney to Scotland. He was to start the 
next day, Monday, and to return the fol- 
lowing Saturday. 

" It will be very, very lonely, though,'' 
and a thought which she dared not utter 
set her lips quivering. 

He had expected her to speak it ; but 
till now he had resolved not to lead the 
way. Somehow the tender trembling 
mouth made him suddenly weak. 

" I know what you are thinking, my dar- 
ling, that you ought to have your mother or 
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your sister to comfort you in my absence, 
but you are too good to wish to disturb 
them now. Captain Wenlock must either 
have just arrived, or he must be expected 
to arrive at any moment." 

" Yes, I know, only if — ^if I should be ill, 
Richard, or — " 

" HI ! you are looking as bright as a 
rose, and you are too good to fret yourself 
ill ; besides, you have only to send me a 
telegram, and I should be with you in 
twelve hours; but" — ^he laughed, though 
he looked uneasy — " why should you think 
of illness ? Illness does not visit youth 
and beauty like yours without a cause. 
Come, I want you in the flower garden." 

He started early next morning on his 
Scotch journey, and Mary was so brave at 
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saying good-bye, that the disquiet her 
words had roused faded quickly from hi& 
mind ; ambitions, thoughts, and plans, took 
possession of him, and although every now 
and then he remembered his darling's lone- 
liness, still it was only a momentary idea, 
conveying no real sensation of uneasi- 
ness. 

Mary stood looking after the carriage, 
and then she went back into the saloon, 
and hiding her face among the cushions of 
a sofa, she sobbed as if she could never be 
comforted. 

" It is not only losing Richard," she said, 
" that is bad enough, but there is some- 
thing worse, though I dared not tell him ; 
while he is here he keeps away those 
teasing, tormenting thoughts, because I am 
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always with him ; but now I am all alone, 
what shall I do to get away from them ? If 
he had not forbidden me, I would go and see 
old Kitty. She amused me even when she 
was cross. At any rate if I meet her I 
may speak to her." 

She had hesitated before she said the 
last words, but they seemed . to cheer 
her. 

She rang for her hat, and then went 
down the terrace steps in the direction of 
a copse, that stretched away behind 
Kitty's cottage and skirted the edge of 
the park. 
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CHAPTEK 11. 



TWO TELEGBAMS. 



QN ae morning of EioW. dep«t„re 
for Scotland there was great excite- 
ment at the Brompton villa. A telegram 
came to Janet from Captain Wenlock at 
Southampton. He would be with them 
as soon as he could follow the message ; 
but morning parsed, and then aaemoon, 
and still he had not come. 

At length there was the welcome sound 
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of a cab stopping before the gate. Janet 
ran to the window. The cabman had 
opened the door, and Mrs. Webb got out 
of the vehicle. 

'' Oh, mother " — Janet clasped her hands 
vehemently — '*it is not Henry, it is Mrs. 
Webb ; she will be here when he comes ; 
how very unfortunate; what shaU we do 
wil^h her V 

Before her mother could answer, Mrs. 
Webb was annoimced. She greeted her 
cousins with a series of kisses on the cheek. 

" So you have a telegram from Henry 
Wenlock. I am glad to know he is coming 
back at last. He has not hiuried himself, 
has he, Janet ? But I fancy, for those who 
like it, India is an attractive residence. 
When did he say he should be with you ?" 
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The question was addressed to Janet, 
but she left her mother to answer it. 

" He did not specify any time," said Mrs. 
Wolferston. " I think it possible he will 
stay to get some of his baggage cleared 
before he leaves Southampton." 

Mrs. Webb laughed; she had one of 
those small metallic laughs that remind one 
irresistibly of a cracked bell. 

"Then you won't see him for a week, 
Amy. There is so much vexatious delay 
in clearing this Indian baggage ; my notion 
was that a person in Captain Wenlock's 
position" — a significant look at Janet 
pointed her meaning — "would be far too 
impatient to trouble himself about bag- 
gage. I should have thought, you know" 
— another Uttle stinging laugh— " that he t« 
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would have made himself quite ridiculous 
in his hurry to get to town, but really young 
men are not what they used to be." 

Mrs. Wolferston tried to turn the con- 
versation to Mrs. Webb's husband and 
daughter. 

" Ah, John's quite well, thank you — 
looking forward already to his holiday — ^he 
is thinking of Venice this year by way of 
the Tyrol. It is charming to know that he 
has so much enjoyment, is it not ? I really 
rejoice in it." 

Janet looked up sharply. There was 
very little sympathy between her and her 
mother's cousin. 

" What do you rejoice in — his absence ?" 

^'Oh, dear, no; not likely I should do 
that. When you come to have a husband, 

VOL. n. 2 
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Janet, you will understand the trial ot 
separation ; but of course a woman is a 
mere nobody and nothing beside her hus- 
band, and if he enjoys himself she ought 
to be quite content." 

" That is not my notion of married hap- 
piness," said Janet. " It seems to me it 
must be mutual." 

Mrs. Webb nodded her head with 
another provoking laugh. 

'* Ah, but you see you have no real ex- 
perience yet. Those sort of ideas are very 
pretty and charming, but you have a little 
worldly wisdom to learn, my dear ; nothing 
like it, you may depend — for checking dis- 
appointment afterwards." 

" I don't imderstand you," said Janet, 
hotly. She tried not to dislike Mrs. 
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Webb, but she always came out of any 
discussion with her mother's cousin sore 
and worsted. 

"Well, I mean, dear, that some girls 
have such exaggerated notions about love 
and romance, and all that, and my idea is 
that it's a great pity for them to enter 
upon life with their eyes closed to the 
truth. All that sort of * love's young 
dream' is very pretty in books, dear, but 
there's not one husband in a thousand who 
does not enjoy a little independent holiday 
every year. I'm not mahgning men, you » 
know. They mean aU they say at the 
time; but there is disappointment to be 

a 

found in everything, Janet, and the less 
worldly wisdom you begin life with, the 
sharper your disappointment will be." 

2—2 
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Mrs. Wolferston saw the hot flush 
deepen, and she was afraid of Janet's 
answer. 

" Well, Louisa, we cannot expect her to 
benefit by experience just now. She must 
take her chance, as others do." 

" Blindfold ! Well, Amy, for a prudent, 
religious mother, you have the strangest 
notions. By-the-by, how is poor dear 
Mary? I was so surprised to find you 
had left her, though, between ourselves, 
you never could have got on with that 
precious son-in-law of yours — dear me, no." 

"I came back to receive Henry Wen- 
lock." 

Mrs. Webb laughed. 

" There, Janet, my dear, you looked in- 
dignant at me just now for counselling 
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worldly wisdom ; yoiir mother doesn't 
despise it, you see. Poor dear Mary, I am 
so sorry for her ; so young, too ; she's quite 
alone now, of course — oh yes, she is — ^as I 
passed the Paddington station just before 
luncheon, who should I see in a cab but 
Eichard Wolferston ?" 

The widow gave a little surprised start, 
but she recovered herself at once. 

**Very likely; I believe Richard will 
often be obliged to come to town to see 
Mr. Painson and other business people." 

^^Well, I don't know, I'm sure, about 
business ; I don't know what gun-cases 
have to do with busines.s What with them 
and portmanteaus, it seemed to me that 
your son-in-law had luggage enough with 
him to travel over Europe." 
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Mrs. Wolferston looked pale and serious 
in an instant. What if her words had 
really awakened Mary to a sense of her 
neglected duties, and had created an es- 
trangement between her and her husband ? 
and yet this seemed impossible. 

"I scarcely think it could have been 
Richard," she said ; " Mary would have 
written to me." 

'^Ah, my dear Amy, I am afraid I 
praised your worldly wisdom too soon ; we 
all knew how you disliked that engage- 
ment, and, of course, poor dear Mary knew 
it too. It is not in human nature to sup- 
pose that she would let you know that you 
were right in your dislike, for, of course, 
with all my disbelief in romance after mar- 
riage, I do say that a man who could leave 

..J 
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liis wife at such a time cannot be a very 
pattern husband." 

Janet quitted the room so suddenly that 
her mother's attention was arrested. 

Instead of answering her cousin, Mrs. 
Wolferston walked across to the window 
' and looked out. There was no luggage, 
but a taU, handsome man had just sprung 
out of a cab, and was imder the portico 
almost as soon as she caught a glimpse of 
him. 

She hoped Mrs. Webb would not guess 
what had happened, but that good lady's 
sharpness never slimibered. She reached 
the window in time to see the cab driving 
oflP, and like lightning she anived at the 
truth. 

^' Then Captain Wenlock has come, has 
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he, at last ? Well, I am glad for poor 
Janet, after her long and wearisome sus- 
pense. Amy, don't you think we should 
go out to her ? — she might faint, you know, 
from the suddenness of the thing/' 

She was hurrying to the door, but Mrs, 
Wolferston stopped her. 

" Don't go to her, Louisa ; indeed, I 
think she is best left alone ; and perhaps 
when we have just said * How d'ye do ' to 
Henry, you and I had better go up-stairs ; 
after such a long separation they must 
have so much to say to one another." 

" I quite understand ; but really. Amy, 
I must say you might have trusted my 
discretion ; it is not probable that I, of all 
people, should be capable of anything 
likely to finstrate a match for poor Janet ; 
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for, although one can't say much for his 
prospects, it will be an immense matter to 
get Janet off your hands." 

But any answer to this parting shaft was 
prevented by Captain Wenlock's entrance. 
Whatever his prospects might be, there 
could be no mistake as to the goodness of 
his expression. His deep blue eyes were 
handsome, but it was their hearty, genial 
truthftdness that fixed your gaze on them. 
His fair complexion, sim-browned by India, 
almost matched his tawny beard and mous- 
tache : he was a splendid specimen of an 
Englishman, and might have sat as a model 
for Richard the Lion-hearted. 

Before Mrs. Wolferston could shake hands 
with him, he had thrown both arms round 
her and given her a hearty kiss, at which 
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impetuous proceeding Mrs. Webb drew 
back, her thin lips pinched themselves 
together, and her whole maimer indicated 
a discreet terror lest the infliction should 
be extended to her. 

" Ah, Mrs. Webb, you see I have not 
forgotten how I used to tease you and 
Louisa ; how is Louisa T 

Such a rich, good-humoured voice, it 
seemed to Mrs. Wolferston as if he had 
brought the first real sunshine into those 
small rooms of the Brompton villa. 

" Louisa is quite well, thank you," her 
mother answered, stiffly ; " but she is a 
yoimg woman now. Captain Wenlock." 

** Now, you don't mean by that, that I 
am to call her Miss Webb ;" he laughed 
heartily at her discomfited face : " why, we 
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are going to be cousins almost directly, you 
know, so I can't see the use of giving up 
good old customs." 

It seemed to Mrs. Webb there was no- 
thing to be gained by prolonging her visit, 
so she reluctantly said good-bye. As she 
^crossed the hall, escorted to the door by 
Captain Wenlock, she met Janet, and she 
mentally decided that her tall, well-grown 
daughter would be a far more suitable 
wifii for him than that ordinary-looking girl. 

" After all," she speculated, as she made 
her way back to Pimlico, " after all, they 
are not married yet, nor can they marry, so 
far as I can see, if he is to remain in Eng- 
land, and I don't suppose Janet would 
leave her mother. He has not a penny 
besides his pay, and Amy says that that 
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absurd girl Janet scarcely allows herself 
necessary articles of dress, because she is 
saving all she can out of that paltry £100 
a year for Christy's education. I hate such 
affectations of self-denial. However, dress 
would be quite thrown away on such a poor 
figure as Janet's." 

Meanwhile the three persons she had left 
at Brompton — specially two of them — ^were 
in the fulness of that exquisite happiness 
which a sudden reunion with those we love, 
after long separation, creates. 

Henry Wenlock laughed and talked and 
behaved far more like a schoolboy of twelve 
years old than a reasonable being. He 
called Mrs. Wolferston his darling mother 
already. He was going to give up the 
army, and change into a hard-working man. 
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he said. He should not care what he did 
or how hard he worked, so long as he made 
a comfortable home for Janet. " How long 
will you give me to do this in, mother T 
he asked. 

** I shall leave you to do it in your own 
time, and according to your own wishes. I 
trust you entirely, Henry." 

Her eyes filled with quick-springing 
tears. His manner was such a contrast to 
Eichard Wolferston's ; and yet if, instead 
of all this joy and warmth at their reunion, 
he had dropped his engagement to Janet 
because he was not rich enough to marry a 
portionless wife, she could not have cen- 
sured him. 

She soon fo\md an excuse to leave him 
and Janet to themselves ; she wanted to be 
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alone, for her heart was overflowimg with 
thankfulness for the return of warmth and 
sunshine to her home. Her great aim had 
been to rear her children equally, and lat- 
terly it had seemed as if all this was re- 
versed — ^that all the earthly joys of hfe were 
showered on Mary, while Janet had a 
double burden of bitterness to bear alone. 

" And yet," said Mrs. Wolferston to her- 
self, " before this confirmation of her long- 
tried hopes, in the time of her most weary- 
ing suspense, I believe Janet was really 
happier than her sister. I fear the bright- - 
ness of Mary's life is a mere delusion, which 
keeps her from seeing the remorse she is 
laying up for the ftiture." 

But Mrs. Wolferston's was not a morbid, 
self-tormenting mind, and her thoughts 
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soon went back to the contemplation of 
Janet's happiness. The meeting between 
Janet and her lover recalled vividly her 
own youth, and then came the remembrance 
of her early days at Rookstone, link by 
link, making the chain of events which had 
brought her to her present state. " It was 
too much happiBess for earth," she sighed : 
" and I was not thankful enough for it." 

She sat leaning her head on her hand, 
trying to call up distinctly the last look she 
had seen on her husband's Uving face. She 
remembered that when he passed through 
the saloon after dinner, on his way to the 
study, he had turned and looked at her 
with his pecuHar smile — the smile which 
Mary inherited, and which made her at 
times so like her father. Suddenly Mrs. 
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Wolferston started, and a keen remem- 
brance shot through her. The study was 
the room her husband had last occupied, 
and she had never revisited it since his 
death. It seemed a strange omission now : 
she wondered at herself as we often wonder 
at the non-fulfilment of purposes which, 
looked at without hindrances, seem to have 
l^een more than practicable — absurdly easy ; 
the excitement, the agitated mind, the suf- 
fering body, the manifold occupation, the 
over-taxed brain — all those things which, 
when present, so completely absorbed or hin- 
dered us, fade away into oblivion, and what 
we now call our negligence — our indolence 
even — stands out reproachingly. For the 
moment she forgot Janet's illness, the fire, 
her own hasty exit from Rookstone ; and 
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when some of these remembrances came 
back to soothe her self-reproach, she asked 
herself why she had not visited the study 
during her recent stay in her old home. 

Well, she should soon be going there 
again ; spite of their painful discussion, she 
felt that Mary climg to her, and when the 
baby should be bom she knew that the tie 
between them would be drawn yet closer. 
" I do not often make resolutions," the pale, 
gentle woman said, quietly, to herself ; " but 
if my life is spared, the study shall be one 
of the first rooms I go into. If I find it 
is not occupied, I think I shall ask Richard 
to let me consider it my own room when- 
ever I stay at Eookstone." 

The dinner-bell roused her to join the 
lovers. Almost before they were seated at 

VOL. II. 3 
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table came an impatient ringing at the 
gate. It was a telegram from Rookstone. 
Mrs. Wolferston was wanted there " at 
once" 
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CHAPTER III. 



TRESPASSING. 



It TARY reached the first belt of trees, 
then she hesitated. " Supposing I 
should meet old Kitty," she said, "and 
she were to begin some of her awftd warn- 
ings and frighten me, what should I do 
now that I have not Richard to go to for 
comfort ? and yet Kitty was fond of me 
once. I remember when mamma went to 
see her she used generally to take her 

something — tea or snuff— and when she 

3—2 
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was ill we used to send her jelly. I won- 
der if she is ill now ; but I should not 
know how to help her if she is. I wish I 
had gone sometimes with mamma and Janet 
to see sick people ; I should have learned 
how to speak to them ; but I hate sitting 
in those Kttle stuflfy rooms. I never could 
understand the pleasure Janet seemed to 
find among the poor.: kissing those Httle 
rough-headed children, and listening to all 
their mothers' complaints. I would much 
rather follow Richard's plan — give them 
some money and have done with them ; but 
I dare not oflPer money to Kitty, she would 
be afironted ; aad yet if I could win her 
over to speak well of Richard, I should be 
so happy. Oh, I know what I'll take her." 
She clapped her hands in her wild childish 
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delight. The last time she saw Kitty Rob- 
bins she waa crying over a dead thrush 
which she had kept in a cage for a long 
time. Mary had brought over several pet 
canaries from France, and she thought that 
one of these pretty little singing-birds would 
make an admirable peace-offering for cross 

old Kitty. It seemed strange that she 
should trouble herself about the old woman 
at all ; but Kitty had nin^ed her through 
^n illness, and had been very fond of her in 
her childhood, and Mary's was one of those 
olinging natures which cannot bear to be 
unloved by any one. Even at the risk of 
affecting more feeling than she really pos- 
sessed, she never could resist the tempta- 
tion of striving to win the love of others : 
it was this that made Janet consider her 
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sister false and shallow, when in truth she 
was only weak and over-anxious for aflPection. 

Kitty was the last remnant of the past 
left at Rookstone, and Mary clung to this 
remembrance ; besides, deep down in Mary's 
heart there lay a superstitious dread. Kitty 
had laid a sort of curse on her if she mar- 
ried Richard Wolferston, and it seemed to 
Mary that it might be well for her unborn 
child if she got Kitty's blessing before 
it came into the world, and thereby her 
good-will afterward. 

She ran back to the saloon and took down 
the smallest of the bird-cages, then with un- 
usual thoughtftdness she opened the drawer 
of a cabinet in which she kept her bird-seed, 
and rolled up a packet to take with her. 
As she forced the parcel into the pocket of 
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her dress, her hand struck against some- 
thing hard and heavy. 

" It is that foolish key, and I am more 
foolish to cumber myself with it, instead of 
putting it into some safe place till Richard 
comes back. He said I was to take great 
care of it, but he never said I was to carry 
it about me ; it can't be lost, for I see it is 
labelled ' Study-door key ;' it may just stay 
snugly on this mantel-shelf till I come in 
from my walk. Oh, I do hope I shall meet 
Kitty !" 

She went down the steps again with her 
bird-cage in her hand. Its little occupant 
was so pretty, in its bright golden plumage, 
— surely Kitty must be appeased by such 
an ojffering. 

She did not go direct towards the cot- 
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i&ge ; she could not do this without dis- 
obeying her husband's express injunction. 
She had often seen the old woman gathering 
sticks to mend her fire on the border of the 
copse that fringed the park, and she went 
there to look for her. 

There was no Kitty, however, but a little 
way farther on, hidden among the thick 
bushes, she caught sight of the old woman's 
blue-checked apron. She opened a little 
white gate and passed through ; there was 
a notice board on either side of her, but she 
paid no heed to them. She only thought 
of her good-fortune in finding the object of 
her quest with so little difficulty. Yet as 
she drew nearer to the blue apron, half 
hidden by intervening tree-branches, its 
stillness struck her as unusual. 
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She stooped below the drooping ash 
branches so as to get a ftdl view of the 
trunk where the blue apron still fluttered. 
Kitty was not there : one of her old aprons 
— which had evidently held the keeper's 
stores — ^hung on a fragment of bark. 

A dreary feeling of loneliness seized on 
Mary. She could not remember ever to 
have been in this part of the park before. 
Just then a dry twig snapped loudly under 
her feet. At the noise a pheasant whizzed 
out of the leafy branches of a beech-tree 
opposite her, almost touching her arm as it 
passed close by where she stood, completely 
screened by the drooping ash boughs. She 
saw a sudden flash, and felt a duU pain in 
the arm nearest the bird, and then came 
like lightmng the sharp report of a gun. 
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Mary screamed, and then stood stunned 

with terror : it seemed a long while to her 

after when she saw a pale, awe-struck face 

peep cautiously between the branches of 

the beech-tree. It was Jem Robbins, the 
keeper. 

His fiight and face called back Mary's 
senses. 

" Run for your mother," she said, autho- 
ritatively, " and take care of this bird." 

She had not let go the cage, and Jem 
took it from her hand and disappeared with 
it among the bushes ; then she found she 
could stand no longer. She did not faint, 
for the pain in her arm made her conscious ; 
but she was so giddy and weak that she lay 
down, as well as she could, on the heap of 
brown mast at the foot of the beech-tree. 
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Meantime Jem ran at his utmost speed 
to the lodge. He found his mother bend- 
ing over the stew she had concocted for his 
di^ar ; but Wa sudden entance and agi- 
tated face, gave her such a fright, that with 
a loud exclamation she upset the saucepan 
and its contents into the fire. 

" Oh ! Jem, ye be the unfortunatest gowk 
that wur ever cradled ; to think o' a beauti- 
fiil pheasant and two partridges burned and 
spiled past mendin'." 

" Thay be nothin'," he gasped. " Oh ! 
mother, IVe murdered she ; it be only one 
barrel, but she ha' got it all in she's 
side. Oh ! mother, will I be hanged for 
murder T 

The great overgrown feUow hid his face^ 
and began to roar like a bull. 
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" Hold yer noise this minit' will 'ee," his 
mother said, fiercely; "who be she as 
yee's speaJdn' on ; tell I quick, will, 'ee V 
she said, shaking his shoulder when she 
found he did not speak. 

" It be Muss Mary — pretty Muss Mary 
— ^the new Squire's missus." 

Kitty screamed, and clasped her hands in 
an agony of terror ; then like lightning her 
keen wits showed the necessity for imme- 
diate action. 

" Where be her ?" she said, hoarsely. 

" r the copse agen the white gate ; oh, 
oh," and Jem began to howl a&esh. 

Then she spoke more gently. "'Ee 
must think o' nothin' else but she now ; 
run down to the house and send foiu* or 
five of 'em to where you left she ; then get 
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on a horse, and ride as fast as you can make 
it gallop to the station, and bid the master 
send one o' they wire messages for Madam 
Wolferston. Bide a wee " — she was fiimb- 
ling in her great pocket — " here's the place, 
her writ it down when her wur here. Call 
for Dr. Bannock as ye pass, but dwoant 
'ee loiter. The wire message is to come at 
all speed to * Muss Mary.' '' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE HEIR OF ROOKSTONE. 

f |lHE trembling suspense was over. 
Mary was the mother of a healthy- 
son and heir to Rookstone, and as Mrs. 
Wolferston bent over and kissed her, the 
look in her daughter's eyes told her that 
this new little life would bind theirs for 
the future more closely together. 

Mrs. Wolferston had reached Rookstone 
nearly as soon as the doctor had, but Kitty 
Robbins had been invaluable. She had 
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found Mary insensible, and having satisfied 
herself that the wound in her arm was a 
mere graze, only serious on account of the 
Bhock that had accompanied it, she stood 
quietly beside her till more efficient help 
arrived, planning how best her young lady 
might be conveyed to the house. 

Fortimately, Frangois, the French butler, 
was equally ready-witted, and Mary was 
soon in her own bedroom, from which Kitty 
Bobbins peremptorily expelled all assistants 
except one of the few English maids who 
had been retaiaed in the household. 

But as soon as Mary and her baby could 
be left for an instant the old woman drew 
Mrs. Wolferston away from the bedside. 

" May I be forgiven. Madam Wolferston, 
but if 'ee had not ha' comed when 'ee did I 
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wur just that frighted, as I thought I wur 
dyin'. Her" — a jerk of her thumb towards 
the bed showed the subject of her words — 
" niver spoke a word to I ; her looked at I 
hard like, and then her shut she's eyes, and 
says, *It is Kitty's curse; oh, mother, if 
you were to pray for me 1' I turned that 
cold, madam, as a stone, and shaked like as 
if the palsy had tooked I ; to think of the 
poor lamb takin' my words to heart ; do 'ee 
think thay have done she harm T 

"I trust not," said Mrs. Wolferston, 
gravely ; " but I hope this may make you 
cautious for the future, Kitty, not to take 
up such strong dislikes, and to be more 
careful ia what you say of others." 

" Dwoant 'ee tempt I to make a promise 
I shall likely break. Madam Wolferston./ 
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There beant no mortal use in trying to 
speak up for them as 'ee dwoant think no 
good on ; it be like papering a mUdewed 
wall, it 'ud break out in spite o' all I coTild 
do to keep it in." 

"Well, you need not promise, but I 
think you might try, Kitty, and I hope 
you will." 

Kitty shook her head doubtfully, and 
returned to her duties. 

Mrs. Wolferston spent the night in her 
daughter's room. She felt very anxious, 
for Eichard's absence put a double respon- 
sibility on her. She had sent off a tele- 
gram for him on her arrival, and another to 
announce the birth of his chUd, but Fran- 
9ois seemed doubtftd about the possibility 
of his master's speedy return. Mr. Wol- 
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ferston had said that he was not going 
direct to Lord Seton's. 

Next morning the doctor pronounced his 
patient to be doing as well as possible, but 
he said she must be kept very quiet, and 
seemed to think Mr. Wolferston's absence 
was not to be regretted. 

The days and nights passed uneventfully. 
The baby was a small, delicate creature, 
but pretty, nevertheless. Kitty said she 
wished it would not be so still and quiet, 
but it was a comfort to see it alive and 
likely to live. 

On the afternoon of the third day,' when 
the doctor had seen his patient, he asked 
Mrs. Wolferston to come down-stairs with 
him into the saloon. " You must excuse 
me, my dear old friend," he said, kindly ; 
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^*but there is no need for you to shut 
yourself up in Mrs. Kichaid's rooms. She 
is doing famously, and if you don't take a 
little air and exercise I shall have another 
patient to look after. What will Mr. 
Wolferaton say if he comes back and finds 
you ill r 

She smiled and said she was only a little 
tired, but the doctor would not go away 
till she had promised not to return to 
Mary's room till evening. 

" You may feel perfectly easy," he said ; 
^* I settled it all with Mrs. Bobbins while 
you were admiring your grandson in his 
cradle. Good-day. If I don't find you 
less pale and heavy- eyed to-morrow I shall 
order you back to Brompton. Mrs. Richard 
will do capitally now." 

4—2 
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Perhaps there is no time when we feel so 
listless and at a loss what to do with our- 
selves as when we have been anxiously 
engaged in the incessant duties of a sick 
room. Till now, Mrs. Wolferston had 
^ \ scarcely left Mary's bedside. She had not 

quitted the rooms either night or day, and 

;^ want of fresh air as well as fatigue and 

I ^ anxiety had told severely on her delicate 

i .. frame. Tired as she was, she yet felt too 

restless to sit still. She walked from one end 
i 
] of the saloon to the other, looking about 

i J her eagerly. She wanted something to do, 

' !■ 
* r 

to think of. There was not even old Kitty 
to sympathise with. The clock on the 
mantel-piece had stopped. It was a curious 
old-fashioned timepiece of the date of Louis 
Treize, and Eichard Wolferston never 
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allowed any one to wind it but himself. 
Strangely enough the hands pointed to the 
exact tune of bab/s birth. 

"How very remarkable," thought Mrs. 
Wolferston. She bent down to examine 
the clock more closely. It was quaint and 
unique-looking, but certainly not an oma- 

ment to the handsome alabaster shelf — 
almost covered with figures and grotesque 
carvings collected in their travels, stiU 
Ijdng in a sort of artistic disorder. Among 
these lay a key. She scarcely knew why, 
it was so contrary to her usual habit to 
examine that which belonged to others, 
but Mrs. Wolferston had taken up the key 
and read the label attached to it, before 
she remembered what she was doing — 
" Study-door key.'' 
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Her resolution flashed back on her 
remembrance. Up-stairs Mary and the 
baby had completely absorbed every 
thought. She had not once recollected her 
promised visit to her husband's room. All 
her listlessness and fatigue had gone now 
in an instant. She fitted the key into the- 
lock of the door that divided the two rooms 
and tmned the handle. Then, unwilling 
that other eyes should pry into this retreat^ 
now so dear and sacred to her, she went 
back to the double doors of the saloon, and 
closed them. 

The afternoon passed away in the quick 
fading of September daylight, the golden 
light of sunset quivered over the beech- 
trees, with the gleam of a pheasant's wing ; 
here and there a leaf, sooner tired of life 
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than Iiis feUows, had withered to a rich 
red-brown, and in the intense warmth of 
that good-night of the day-king glowed a 
burning scarlet, making aU else pale and 
tame by comparison. 

But the man coming rapidly across the 
open sward between the terrace and the 
first belt of trees had no eye to note the 
burning leaves, or the rose-coloured clouds 
reflected in the lake, where the trees break- 
ing away revealed the full glories of the 
sunset. A great moth whirred into his 
face, almost blinding him, but he did 
not even raise his hand to dash it from 
him. 

Richard Wolferston was insensible to all 
outward things. He had received the 
telegrams together at four o'clock that 
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morning, a change in Lord Seton^s plans 
having taken him far away from the place 
to which they had been addressed, and he 
had not stayed to eat or drink, but had 
hastened southward with all the speed he 
could. When he reached the station, his 
impatience had not let him wait while a 
horse or vehicle was being found for him ; 
he had hurried breathlessly away, and strik- 
ing across the fields had reached the park 
gates by Kitty's lodge with wonderful 
rapidity. 

Meantime, up-stairs in the sick room, 
Mary was growing weary of her mother's 
absence ; she felt so much better and 
stronger, she was sure she might have 
talked to her this evening. 

She asked Kitty to go and find Mrs. 
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Wolferston, but the old woman reftised to 
do this, although she wondered at *Hhe 
madam's" absence. So Mary lay count- 
ing the roses in the border of the 
paper, and wondering at her mother's 
neglect. 

There was a sound of footsteps in the 
dressing-room at last, and Kitty hurried in. 
But instead of Mrs. Wolferston, there stood 
the new squire, pale as death, through his 
bronzed complexion, for all the world, as 
Kitty told her son afterwards, like a white 
nigger. 

" Kitty," he said — ^he had never called 
the old woman by her name before, but now 
it seemed to come naturally — " will you tell 
Mrs. Wolferston I am here ? She must not 
be startled, you know." 
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"Teachin' I," growled Kitty to herself; 
but it ^be like aU new-comers ; thay all 
tries thay's own ways at first goin' off, but 
thay be glad enough to take advice afore 
they be done." — " Ee'd best find the madam 
herself," she said ; ** maybe her can let Muss* 
Mary know as 'ee be here." 

"What do you mean by madam?" he 
said, roughly ; " go and teU my wife as 
gently as you can that I am here, and ask 
her if I may see her." 

I'll do yer biddin'," the old woman said,, 
sulkily ; " but t' old madam 'ud ha' done it 
better and more quiet-like. Doant 'ee go 
for to cast blame on I if her be a bit flighted 
wi t. 

He only pointed impatiently to the door 
of communication between the two rooms> 
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and Kitty felt herself obliged to obey 
him. 

Richard Wolferston had travelled so 
rapidly that he had scarcely realised all 
that had been happening at Eookstone, 
and as he looked round the dressing-room, 
metamorphosed for the time being into a 
nursery, a dreary feeling of change and 
discomfort crept over him. Instead of hia 
darling's bright welcome, he should find 
her a weak helpless invaUd, likely to 
continue ill, perhaps, for several daya 
longer. 

A Httle bleating sound caught his ear, and 
he became aware that what he had looked 
at as a basket mounted on two chairs wag^ 
the cradle of the heir of Eookstone. There 
had been too much of suddenness and 
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Anxiety at its unexpected arrival to think 
about the rich lace and pink sUk hang- 
ings which had been ordered for its 
bed. 

To most men the sight of their first-bom 
would have left no room for smaller feelings, 
but Richard's fastidious eyes saw nothing 
but a little crimson face between the folds 
of a blanket, and he drew back in 
disgust. 

" Well, to be sure 1" he exclaimed, *^ can 
that be Mary's chUd ? and I suppose aU my 
comfort wlQ be sacrificed to this hideous 
httle plaything." 

It may seem absurd, but it is a truth 
notwithstanding, when he obeyed Kitty's 
summons, and entered his wife's room, a 
strong feeling of jealousy had already risen 
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against the unconscious baby who in his 
eyes had worked so disastrous a transfor- 
mation in his house. 
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CHAPTER V. 

LOST. 

ItyrAEY'S loving reception dispelled 
some of his gloom, but although 
he tried to seem contented and cheerful as 
long as her eyes were on him, his conversa- 
tion with her had given him jfresh causes 
for discontent. His mother-in-law at 
Rookstone, and Kitty Eobbins, of all 
people in the world, installed, for the time 
being, as manager of his child ! " Not a 
very finished kind of nurse for the heir 
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of Rookstone," he said to himself^ as he 
went downstairs in search of Mrs. Wolfer- 
«ton. 

" Heir of Eookstone " — the words had a 
pleasant sound, a sure, genuine ring ; it 
ahnost seemed to Richard then, as he came 
slowly down the great dimly-hghted stair- 
<5ase — for the tall old stained-glass window 
was too full of armorial bearings to admit 
much sunshine— that the ground felt firmer 
beneath his feet. 

The rightful branch of the family was 
grafted in again on the parent-stock, the 
fitain was removed from his father's name, 
and it was his doing, for if he had not 
^ined the goodwill of his cousin Christo- 
pher, matters might have turned out dtflfe- 
Tently. 
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As he reached the hall he met the doctor. 
The little man congratiilated him, but not 
with the heartiness he had shown towards 
his old friend's widow. Something in the 
new master of Eookstone kept most men 
at arm's length whom he did not strive 
specially to fascinate. 

" We have had it all our own way, you 
see, squire, and I think we've done weU.'^ 
He rubbed his hands with rather a mis- 
chievous look. " I expect if you had been 
at home you would have sent for some Lon- 
don big-wig or other, and a fine stuck-up 
lady nurse, who would have wanted halP-a- 
dozen servants to wait on her.'' 

But Richard Wolferston had no fault to 
find : he shook hands cordially with Mr. 
Bannock. "As long as that ugly old 
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woman does not cast an evil eye over 
the cliild," he said, laughing, " I suppose 
she is as good a niurse as my wife could 
have about her." 

" Yes, yes," said the doctor ; " she does 
well enough, because she does what one 
tells her ; but as long as Mrs. Richard has 
her mother, she is aU right, squire. She 
has not left her for a moment, till I insisted 
on it, and I just called in again now as I 
<jame back from my afternoon round to tell 
her not to sit up to-night ; it's a perfect 
nonsensical throwing away of vital power," 
said the lively doctor, puUing up his shirt 
coUar. " Perhaps you can tell me where I 
shall find Mrs. Wolferston, senior ; the ser- 
vants don't seem to have seen her since I 
left, and that must be some hours ago." 

VOL. n. 5 
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Richard rang and asked where his mo- 
ther-in-law was. Mrs. Wolferston had not 
been seen or heard of since she went into 
the saloon with the doctor. Mary had com- 
plained to her husband of her mother's ab- 
sence, so there was no use in looking for 
her upstairs ; the French maid had already 
been up twice to seek Mrs. Wolferston in 
her own rooms. 

" Don't you think she may be in the 
park ?" said Richard. 

The doctor thought this probable, but he 
had not time to continue the search, and 
Richard promised to deliver the message 
he left for his mother-in-law. 

A new tie had sprung up between them, 
and as he walked slowly towards the lake 
it seemed to Richard that his feelings were 
less bitter towards his cousin's widow. He 
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had always heard that grandmothers be- 
came completely foolish in their devotion 
to their daughter's children. It might be 
well if this were realised in the case of 
Mary's mother, she would have no thoughts 
to spare for interference in the household ; 
and if she were allowed undisputed sway in 
the nursery, he should have Mary all to 
himself again, for surely she would be 
willing to give the child up to her mother's 
care. What could she herself know about 
its management ? He even thought it 
might be well, next spring, when he took 
his wife to London, to ask Mrs. Wolferston 
to watch over her grand-child during their 
absence, for he determined that nothing 
should ever induce him to move about 
encumbered with nurses and chUdren. 

5—2 
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"People call them blessings," he said; 
" they might be if they came ready grown, 
but it seems to me for the next ten years 
or so there will be a perpetual hue and cry 
after the health of this precious morsel of 
humanity." 

He grumbled thus to himself, but his 
pride of fatherhood grew stronger every 
moment, and already he was looking for- 
ward to the time when this son should be 
a candidate for honours which he felt his 
own father s disgrace had debarred him 
from striving after. 

" We have been commoners long enough," 
he said ; " why should not my son win him- 
self the right to bear a title ? Blood is all 
very well, but in these days, like most old- 
fashioned things, it is out of date, and 

must have the advertisement which popu- 
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larity or a well-sounding title will give, to 
show people what it is worth." 

He had become so wrapped in these 

speculations that he had almost forgot- 
ten the subject of his quest. By the' 
time he had gone round to the point 
where a small rustic bridge spanned the 
lake, he had convinced himself that Mrs. 
Wolferston was not likely to remain so 
late in the park. The hght had become 
dim and uncertain. It was more probable 
that she had returned to the house by a 
different path to that which he had taken 
when he began his search. 

As he reached the foot of the terrace 
steps he met one of the under gardeners, a 
cousin of Jem Robbins's, who had been bom 
and reared on the estate. 

" Have you seen Mrs. Wolferston ?" He 
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spoke in the cold haughty voice in which 
he addressed all the old dependents at 
Rookstone. They treated him with out- 
ward respect, but he had a vague conscious- 
ness that they regarded him as a usurper, 
and would gladly have seen httle Christy 
in his place. 

" Yes, squoii-e, I ha' seen she." 

" Where, in the park T 

" Naa.^' 

" Where then T 

" In there" — he pointed to the saloon — 
" she wur there when I came to work afore ; 
I seen her through the window." 

Richard felt irritated. No one could tell 
him anything but this — Mrs. Wolferston 
had been last seen in the saloon. 

'^ Were you here at work all the after- 
noon V 
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"Yes, squoire, and I'd finished, as I 
thowt, but Muster Sprague when him 
heered as 'ee wur a corned back puts I on 
again to sweep the gravel off the steps." 

" Well, you can go now," said his master. 
*^ Then all the time you were at work here 
you did not see Mrs. Wolferston come 
down the steps, or out on the terrace 
even ?" 

" Hur have never comed out ; I believe 
she be in yonder stiU." 

This time Richard looked at him more 
lattentively. He pointed in at the saloon 
window as before, but towards the little 
door of the study. 

The squire turned deadly white. It was 
npt light enough for the gardener to notice 
his paleness, but he did remark a strange 
change in the tone of his master s voice. 
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" In where ? can't you speak plain, man T 
he said, hoarsely. " Here, come in, and 
show me where it is you mean." 

He held open the glass door which led 
off the terrace into the saloon, and the 
man followed him. The squire's manner 
had " put him out," he told his cousin Jem 
afterwards, and he was determined to avoid 
ftirther bullying. He walked straight up 
to the study door, and touched the handle. 
** I see her go in there," he said. 

The key was in the lock, but Kichard 
Wolferston stood looking at it as if he had 
been smitten with paralysis. 

The rough countryman, considering his 
errand fulfilled, pulled his hair and left 
him. He thought his master a rare sulky 
fellow for not so much as saying, " Thank 
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'ee ;" but Richard did not know that he 
was left alone ; he only saw the labelled 
key hanging in the door of his cousin's 
study. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

MONSIEUR FRANgOIS LEBOUX. 

1ITRS. WOLFERSTON'S maid, Thomp- 
son, had been spending the after- 
noon with her old acquaintances in the 
village, and she and Mrs. Slocombe, the 
mistress of the one shop of Rookstone, had 
waxed so very chatty over their tea, that 
time had passed by unheeded. However, 
there was no evening dressing to go home for, 
and her lady had desired her not to hurry, 
so Mrs. Thompson did not feel very guilty. 
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although it had grown quite dark by the 
time she reached the park gates. She saw 
some one coming up the avenue, and she 
soon made out that it was Monsieur Fran- 
cois Leroux, the French butler. 

Monsieur Leroux had seen a good deal 
t)f life in various ways. He had been a 
soldier, an actor, a hairdresser, and finally 

had attained the rank of major-domo to the 
«quire of Rookstone. He said that in all 
his adventures he had always fallen on his 
legs, and this good-fortune he owed proba- 
bly as much to his imperturbable good- 
temper and ready courtesy as to the 
singular ingenuity on which he prided 
himself. 

He imderstood women perfectly, and 
was a great favourite among them. Even 
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Kitty Robbins pronounced him a decent 
enough fellow for a " furrineer." Monsieur 
Leroux, among his other accomplishments, 
wrote poetry, and he had asserted in verse 
that all young women were angels, and that 
they were only allowed to grow old that 
mortals might be reminded that this was 
earth and not heaven. The severest re- 
proach he felt he could inflict on a woman 
was to tell her she was old, loss of beauty 
being the greatest affliction that, in his. 
opinion, human nature could suffer. 

" Ah, Madame Thompson," he exclaimed, 
when he came up to her, " we have been sa 
dull without you. The house has been of a 
sadness to make me die. It is too — what 
you call this word I know not, or at least I 
cannot utter it in your English, so I must 
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tell to you, madame, in French, that you 
are harhare to desert us for so many hours. 
You and your charming mistress, you come 
to Eookstone — ^well, we are so 'appy, we joy 
in your presence, and then — pouf ! — you go 
back to your London, and we are left tristes 

Mrs. Thompson bridled. She was a 
plump, blue-eyed, comely damsel of thirty- 
five — a spinster calling hei-self Mrs. for the 
sake of dignity, for dignity was her weak 
point. She admired Monsieur Leroux's 
handsome black eyes and whiskers, but 
she treated him with the cold reserve she 
considered women should, at least on 
a slight acquaintance, maintain towards 
men. She thought that Miss Mary had 
allowed herself to be won far too easily. 
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Mr. Richard ought to have been kept in 
suspense much longer, and as Mrs. Thomp- 
son considered Monsieur Leroux as part 
and parcel of his master, she was resolved 
he should not imagine she was to be duped 
by "fine Mllagree rubbish," as she called 
the Frenchman's compliments. 

She told him that, on their former visit, 
her mistress had been obliged to retimi to 
town on business, and that their present 
stay was not likely to be a long one. 

" Ah, madame ! why will you poison the 
present by reveaUng the fixture ? I come to 
you sore and wounded for consolation, and 
you, on the contrary, increase my vexations." 

Mrs. Thompson laughed. She knew 
very well that, in his master's absence, 
Monsieur Frangois reigned supreme. No 
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one dreamed of disputing his authority^ 
and the news of the squire's return had 
not reached the village. 

" Oh, Monsieur Frangois !" she said. 

'* Madame, it is true." He put his hand 
on his heart. " That old woman have 
vexed me — she is, I think, one of the 
furies, or perhaps a vitch." 

"A what !" said Mrs. Thompson ; *' you 
know, monsieur, I asked you not to use 
foreign words in speaking to me." 

" But, madame, I speak English ; it is 
your Shakespeare who tell to me the name 
of vitch — ^they are three. Oh ! it makes 
me turn cold to think of them — lean, and 
old, and horrible. Well, then, I call this 
old woman, for she is no other, a vitch. 
Just now the squire, my master, he have 
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return while you take walk. He say to 
me, * Leroux, go to that old woman and tell 
to her, where is Madame Wolferston/ Well, 
I go upstairs, and I tap so sweetly at the 
door. It open, and I see the vitch. I ask 
for Madame Wolferston, and the face of 
the old woman become red with fury. 
* What you mean ?' she say, and she come 
in the gallery and shut the door behind 
her ; * this is the third time my lady is dis- 
turb ; your master must be a fool ; Madame 
Wolferston has not been here once since 
the doctor left.' " 

" Do you mean to say that my mistress 
has not been in Mrs. Richard's room all the 
afternoon ?" Mrs. Thompson had found 
a sudden interest in the Frenchman's 
story. 
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" No, madame, and that which there is 

of most extraordinary is, that your madame 

has not been seen anywhere. She has, in 

^, vaiush away, just as the spirits Me 

in your Shakespeare, which telled to me 

the name of vitch. Madame Wolferston is 

lost, but when I tell so to the old Madame 

Kittee, what think you she do ? She take 

my shoulder, and she say, * Get away with 

you, and tell to your master he ought to be 

^shamed ; if the madame cannot be found he 

have made away with her/ Truly it is true 
which I tell to you, Madame Thompson. I 

feel so d^concerted that I try to soften the 
anger of the vitcL I think if I speak to 
her with much respect, she will recover her 
reason, for she have the look of an insen- 
sate. So I say, * Madame,' — and then my 
VOL. n, 6 
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ti'esome memory cheat me, and I cannot 
remember the name of the vitch, but her 
eyes make me hurry, and by good luck (at 
the least it seems to me good luck) I re- 
mind myself that she have the name of a 
small and rather impertinent bird. So I 
tell her, smiling, you know, and bowing 
like so" — he put on his most fascinating 
manner — " * Madame, Kittee Sparrow, I 
assure you — ' Well, Madame Thompson, 
I am ashame to tell to you the conduct of 
your vitch : she leave go of my shoulder 
and she box me." 

" Law ! Monsieur Frangois.^ 

** It is true, madame ; even at this in- 
stant, but for the obscurity you would see 
my ear is always scarlet from her box. 
Alia, madame, it is too much to suflfer from 
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the hand of a hideous fiirj. It is, perhaps, 
for her 'appy that she have at once made 
retreat into my lady's bedchamber. If you 
have regard for her, madame — ^your vitch 
— ^you wiU counsel her not again to 
offer herself to the sight of Frangois 
Leroux." 

Monsieur Fran9ois drew himself up with 
military rigidity ; his outraged feelings had 
reasserted themselves as he related Kitty's 
insult ; he was in no mood for compliments, 
now. 

By this time they had reached the side- 
entrance of the house, and Thompson 
asked one of the housemaids, who was. 
crossing the passage which led from it, if 
she knew where her mistress was. 

" No, and no one else knows ; weVe all 
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been looking for her ever since the squire 
came back." 

" Where is the squire T said Thomp- 
son, more finghtened than she cared to 
show. 

The girl shook her head, and passed on ; 
but Leroux had heard the question and 
answered it. 

"If the sqiure is in the house at all he is 
sure to be in the saloon." 

Thompson was too much agitated to 
remember proprieties, and she hurried 
through the passages till she reached the 
entrance hall, and then almost ran into the 
saloon, dressed for walking as she was. 
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CHAPTEK Vll. 

FOUND. 

rilHE light was so dim within the study- 
that at first Richard Wolferston 
could not make out anything distinctly ; 
but after a little, one familiar object, then 
another, became more and more visible, 
and he saw that the room had no occu- 
pant. Empty, and seemingly imdisturbed 

since he had locked the outer door and 
taken away the key; his cousin's high- 
backed wooden chair looked as if it had 
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been pushed away from the davenport by 
some one who had occupied it, but he 
could not be positive that he had not him- 
self pushed it on his last visit. And yet it 
was folly to tell himself all this. How 
came the key in the door, and who except 
his cousin's widow would have felt any 
interest in visiting this close, musty room ? 
If he had followed the 'impulse of his 
strong loathing for the study, and aU that 
it contained, he would at once have re- 
treated and locked the door; but he re- 
solved to make himself quite sure that the 
room was in the state in which he had left 
it. In that uncertain light he could not 
be sure of anything. He knew there were 
candles on the chimney-piece, but he 
might knock something over groping in 
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the dark, and he went back through the 
saloon and lit a taper from the gas lamp in 
the hall. 

Once more within the study, he held 
the light up, and took a minute survey of 
all the room contained : nothing seemed 
disturbed. Standing in front of the fire- 
place he faced the larger part of the room ; 
he tiumed the light towards it suddenly, 
and he started. 

On the desk, shown plainly now that 
the light fell on it, lay the key of the 
drawers, the key which he remembered to 
have taken out of his pocket and placed 
in the desk just before he left home. 

He made a hasty forward movement, 
and his foot became entangled in some- 
thing on the floor. 
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The shudder that came with the touch 
told Richard Wolferston that he had at 
last found what he expected to find in hi& 
cousin's study, though he had not expected 
to find her in such a situation. He held 
the light down an instant to see how she 
was lying, and then he raised his mother- 
in-kw's insensible body and carried it into 
the saloon. 

He laid her on the nearest ottoman, and 
went hastUy back into the study. 

It had been all so instantaneous that in 
raising and removing her he had been 
guided more by a mechanical impulse than 
by any process of thought. 

But when he took up the small key and 
tried the drawers one by one his senses, 
came back to him. 

" Is she dead or living ?" he asked him- 
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self. Even then he was carefiil to close 

and lock the study door behind him before 

he went back to look at her. 

Mrs. Wolferston was white as death ; 

her fax^ had all the rigidity of a pei^on 

lately departed, her hands were cold and 
lifeless. He was still bending over her, 

trying to feel her heart-beats, when 

Thompson burst into the room. Usually 

she was calm in moments of emergency, 

but the sight of her beloved mistress lying 

as she thought dead, made her frantic. 

" Oh, what's the matter with her ? She- 
has been murdered T' she exclaimed. " Who 
has done this, Mr. Wolferston? — oh, my 
poor dear ill-used lady I" She fell on her 
knees in a paroxysm of tears and sobs. 

" Don't be a fool " — Richard spoke 
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fiercely — " your mistress Ims fainted ; if 
you can't control yourself, send Eulalie and 
Frangois, they will know what to do." 

He could not have taken a better means 
to restore Mrs. Thompson's senses : the 
idea of turning her darling mistress over to 
the tender mercies of that " frippery thing, 
Eulalie, who dressed to look no better than 
she should be," was at once a quietus and a 
stimulant. She saw that this was no 
time for argument, and running away, she 
quickly came back with the necessary 
remedies. 

As soon as a faint movement quivered 
in the closed eyelids, the maid turned 
to Richard Wolferston, who had been 
anxiously watching her, and in readiness 
to aid her efforts. 
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"I mean no offence, sir," she said, 
gravely; "but I think Monsieur Leroux 
will help me to carry my mistress better 
than you can. Would you mind ringing 
for him, if you please, sir ?" 

Monsieur Leroux came. He raised his 
eyebrows and shrugged his shoulders, but, 
a true man of the world, he made no com- 
ment on madame's helpless state. He not 
only carried the poor lady upstairs, but 
proceeded to turn down the bed, and settle 
the pillows and toilet arrangements — ^much 
more like a woman than a man, as Thomp- 
son afterwards related — and then he asked 
tenderly if he could be of any use or send 
any one to help his dear Madame Thompson. 

Her answer surprised and discomfited 
him. 
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" If Mr. Wolferston will be good enough 
to stay with Mrs. Richard for a few 
minutes, I should like to see Kitty Rob«^ 
bins." 

Leroux threw up both hands, and his* 
shoulders nearly touched his ears, but he 
obeyed, muttering to himself as he went 
down the gallery, — 

" These EngUsh are truly an impossible- 
people — if even a vitch is of their nation — 
they give her preference to a Frenchman 
well bom, well made, and well bred — they 
are of a prejudice and an ignorance that 
one cannot imagine to oneself." 

His self-satisfaction was soothed next 
morning when he found Thompson waiting 
to speak to him as he came across the hall. 

Mrs. Wolferston was still very ill, the 
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maid said, and it would be a great favour if 
Monsieur Leroux would step over at once 
to the doctor, and ask him to come and see 
her mistress. 

"But," she added, in a whisper, "you 
need say nothing about the fainting fit; 
my lady seems anxious not to have it 
spoken of in any way." 

Thompson's own belief was that Richard 
Wolferston had quarrelled with her mis- 
tress, and frightened her into the state in 
which she found her. She did not dare to 
«ay this ; but she had made up her mind, 
if the doctor would only second her, that 
they should not spend an hour longer than 
was absolutely necessary at Rookstone; 
.and in pinrsuance of this idea, by the time 
Mr. Bannock arrived she had packed every- 
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thing, and was ready to start at a mo- 
ment's notice. 

Mr. Bannock was greatly shocked at the 
change a few hours had made in his old 
friend. There was a wild startled look 
about her, and her face was still deathly 
pale. 

He asked several very searching ques- 
tions, but he did not elicit the truth, and 
he believed that Mrs. Wolferston was suf- 
fering from over-fatigue and anxiety. 

" If you are so weak as this," he said, 
gravely, "you ought to get a change at 
once. Now Mrs. Richard has her husband 
to cheer her up a bit ; she will not miss 
you so much ; you can come back again, 
you know, when you feel up to it." 

Mrs. Wolferston was strangely altered, 
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he thought. At first she insisted on re- 
maining with her daughter, and grew eager 
and excited at his opposition ; but when 
he said he should call her son-in-law to 
combat her arguments, she yielded at once, 
and said she was ready to go. 

On one point the doctor remained firm, 
and deaf to all her entreaties. There must 
be no leave-taking — he would not answer 
for the consequences of such a trial to Mrs. 
Richard. He would take all on himself. 
He should tell his young patient that, as 
her husband had chosen to return before 
he was wanted, he had sent her mother 
home, to prevent her from seeing too 
much company in her sick-room at 
once. 

Mrs. Wolferston did not speak or smile,. 
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but sat with the same fixed, scared look on 
her face that had so startled him on his 
first arrival. 

" Can I go at once ?" she said, suddenly. 
" If Mary hears I am gone, she will take 
my absence more quietly. She will fret 
to see me if she knows I am in the 
house." 

The doctor felt her pulse again. 

" Yes," he said, cheerfully, though in his 
heart he felt terribly anxious. " I believe 
you ought to be with Miss Janet. If 
you start now you will get the early 

train." 

Mrs. Wolferston lay back exhausted. 

" You could do me a great service," she 
said, presently. " I believe you are right 
about leave-taking. If I could go away 
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from Eookstone without seeing any one at 
^ — if you could manage this for me — I 
siu-e it would be better." 

A sudden look of inquiry came into the; 
doctor's face. Had Mrs. Wolferston and 
her son-in-law quarrelled ? But this wa^ 
no time for questioning ; and he merely 
answered that nothing could be easier; 
the squire never appeared before eleven 
o'clock, and she would be on her way to 
town long before then. 

So with only the doctor and Frangoib 
to see her off, Mrs. Wolferston again bade 
farewell to Rookstone. She looked sad 
and pale, and her eyes wandered restlessly 
over the park, as if she was bidding good- 
bye to aU her favourite haunts and remem • 

brances. 

VOL. n. 7 
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" Shall I ever come back again ?" she 
said to herself, and something seemed to 
shut this hope from her future. And like 
the burden of a song, the words seemed to 
sound in her ears, "Never more — ^never 
more." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



MES. WOLFERSTON's SECRET. 



•m/TRS. WOLFERSTON lay dying. The 

doctors had told Janet that they 

could not say with certainty how long life 

might linger, but that its duration now 
could only be a question of days or hours, 
and it was so fearful to witness her 
mother's gasping spasmodic breathing that 
even Janet felt compelled to give up 
hope. 

Both the doctors persisted that some 

7—2 
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sudden shock had accelerated the progress 
of the disease which perhaps might have 
spared her some years of life. Janet ques- 
tioned Thompson, but the maid had given 
so solemn a promise not to reveal what had 
happened on the eve of her departure from 
Rookstone, that she evaded her young 
mistress's questions, although she saw that 
her suspicions were roused. Yes, the old 
doubts which had only been smothered, 
never uprooted, had got possession of 
Janet now, and would be listened to. So 
far as she could make out, her mother had 
shown no signs of illness till the squire's 
return. When Mrs. Wolferston reached 
Brompton she had been far too ill for ques- 
tioning, and in the intervals which suc- 
ceeded the fearful attacks of spasmodic 
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breathing she was exhausted abnost to in- 
sensibility. 

Henry Wenlock had gone down into the 
country to see some rich relations who pro- 
mised to help him in finding some appoint- 
ment as a means of livelihood, and Janet 
had no one to speak to — no one to divert 
her thoughts from her suffering mother. 

Day after day passed, and stiQ Mrs. 
Wolferston Ungered. Her mind apparently 
did not wander, and yet Janet fancied that 
when she took little Christy in to kiss her 
before he went to school, her mother's eyes 
had a wild, unnatural expression as they 
fixed steadfastly on the chUd. 

One evening she was sitting by the bed- 
side half asleep. Her mother had passed a 
terrible night of suffering, and had lain 
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nearly all day without seeming to notice 
what went on around her. 

"Janet," said the faint voice, and Janet 
started into waking life. "Come very 
close, dear, and listen. Give me some of 
those drops the doctor brought yesterday." 

Janet was surprised ; she had thought 
her mother unconscious when the doctor 
on the previous day put into her hands a 
strong restorative, telling her to give it 
when the patient should seem able to take 
it. She gave her some of the medicine now, 
and she saw her mother's eyes brighten ; 
her voice, too, was louder and steadier. 

" Janet, darling, listen ; I want you to 
promise me two things before I leave 

you/' 

"Oh, mother, mother!'' and the poor 
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girl's tears burst forth, though she tried 
hard to keep them back. 

Her mother went on as if she had not 
spoken. " Promise me to watch over Mary 
as if she were your child instead of your 
sister — and promise me — to keep my secret 
from every one but Mr. Painson." 

" From Henry V Janet looked implor- 
ingly ; but her mother's face did not alter. 

"It seems hard, my good, obedient 
child, to ask this — but I must : you might 
teU every one if you told Henry." 

The trembling voice grew weaker, and 
Janet again put the restorative to her 
mother's lips, and she went on speaking. 

" On the last day I spent at Rookstone — 
I saw the key of your father's study in the 
-saloon — I had not been there since — since 
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that night — and I unlocked the door and 
went in. Evidently the room had never 
been used since he left it : its desolate 
look made me very sad. I sat down in his 
chair, in front of the davenport, thinking. 
I sat there nearly an hour ; I believe I had 
just risen, and was going out of the room, 
and I remembered that he used to keep 
in one of the davenport drawers a sketch 
of Mary as an infant. He drew it in cray- 
ons for me himself — and I thought I would 
try and find it." 

Her voice sank again, and her eyes 
closed wearily. 

" You are exhausting yourself, darling, 
finish telling me another time," said Janet, 
anxiously. 

She shook her head. " No, no — no other 
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time," but her voice was a whisper now, in- 
terrupted by hard-drawn gasps of breathing. 
Janet bent her ear to listen. 

*' I was nearly sure it was in the lowest 
drawer, and yet, I cannot tell why, but it 
seemed as if I must begin at the top and 
go downwards. I found the key just 
within the desk — the first drawer was 
quite empty — the second looked Qmpty too. 
I was just closing it, but I heard the rust- 
ling of paper, and I found I could not shut 
the drawer close. I put my hand in, a roll 
of paper had got fixed at the back so as to 
prevent the drawer from shutting. I drew 
it out. Outside the roll was a strange 
handwriting — I don't remember the words 
— ^but I saw that it was your father's will. 
I put it back in the drawer — I only^ 
thought that it was a copy of the other." 
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The voice had become so broken, so 
faint, that Janet could scarcely gather the 
sense of the words. She felt desperate ; 
raising her mother's head, she put the 
restorative to her lips again, and the 
suffocating gasps grew stiller. 

" I put it back in the drawer — and then 
I pulled it out again and opened it. I do 
not know why I did this — I could not help 
it. It was another will, Janet — the re- 
verse of that we have believed in." 

" Was it signed T said Janet, eagerly. 

" I cannot remember ; I do not think I 
looked. I put it back in the drawer and 
locked it — ^and then I do not know what 
happened till I was carried upstairs." 

Janet's lips burned with questions, but 
her mother had no longer strength to 
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speak. A fearful spasmodic attack suc- 
ceeded the unusual exertion, and during 
several hours Janet feared that life would 
pass away. Towards morning Mrs. Wolfer- 
ston grew quieter, and desired that a 
clergyman might be sent for. He stayed 
with her for some time ; but when he took 
leave of Janet he told her he feared her 
mother was dying rapidly. 

" She is quite aware of her state," he 
said, "but I think you ought to know it." 
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CHAPTER IX. 



MANOEUVRING. 



It TRS. WEBB was in her own opinion a 
devoted mother, but she had mar- 
ried a man several years younger than her- 
self, and naturally wished to look juvenile 
as long as she could, and she felt there was 
nothing like change and society to do this. 
So it came to pass that in Louisa's infancy 
her mother had consigned her to the charge 
of an experienced nm-se, contenting herself 
with a peep at " the sweet darling '* once or 
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twice a day. It had been very hard, of 
. <;oTirse, thus to deny herself ; but then, as 
Mrs. Webb said, " the duties of society must 
not be neglected." What would become of 
her husband's position in the world, to say 
nothing of dear Louisa's future prospects, 
if she did not maintain and continually re- 
plenish her circle of acquaintance. Dress, 
too, Mrs. Webb argued, unless it is to be a 
matter of lavish expenditure; must be a 
matter of time and thought and contriv- 
ance. Mrs. Webb did not dress well ; she 
possessed neither the elegance of simplicity 
or good taste, but she was always smart 
^nd showy, and made herself conspicuous ; 
probably this was all she aimed at. 

It had been pleasant as long as Louisa 
wore white frocks and sashes to listen to 
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the admiring comments her beauty excited. 
Mrs. Webb had been nice-looking, and 
Louisa inherited the same doll-like type, a 
white skin and dark eyes and hair, but 
instead of her mother's restless intriguing 
expression, she had her father's calm self- 
satisfied tranquillity. 

John Webb thought that it was impossi- 
ble a Webb could err. He had greatly 
admired his wife before he married her ; if 
he had been a little behind the scenes he 

might have been astounded at the skill 
with which the pass^e flirt had succeeded 

in entangling him into an engagement ; but 
now that she was his wife and bore his 
name, he regarded her as a piece of perfec- 
tion, only second in degree to himself. 
He was short and stout, a good-looking 
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common-place man, but in his own eyes the 
model of that which a man should be. 

Louisa had just returned from a finishing 
school in Paris, and her mother began to 
realize that a daughter, however charming, 
is expensive. 

Louisa's requirements had already nearly 
doubled her dressmaker's bill, and when 
his wife pleaded this to Mr. Webb, he told 
her that money was " tighter than ever," 
that in fact he believed he ought rather to 
diminish her allowance than increase it. 

" Can't you talk to Louey, my dear, and 
teach her how to economise ?" 

His wife had waited patiently for this 
answer. Mr. Webb thought slowly, and de- 
livered his words as if they were oracles. 

Mrs. Webb sneered. 
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" It would be of as much use to expect 
reaaon from Louey as practical advice from 
you ; she is as headstrong as she is extrava- 
gant." 

" Then, my dear " — the oracle walked up 
to the glass and satisfied himself as to the 
arrangement of his moustache — " I can 
only say I am sorry to hear it ; Miss 
Webb must not be headstrong if she is to 
maintain her proper position in the world/' 

He took up his book and went on 
reading. 

One of the most remarkable traits in 
Mrs. Webb was that she never quarrelled 
with any one ; she had no depth of feeling, 
therefore her sensitiveness rai'ely sufiered. 
She had a very exalted idea of her own 
powers of management, and she certainly 
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understood the art of governing her hus- 
band. She arranged his home so that it 
should suit all the requirements of his 
fastidious taste ; she maintained his repu- 
tation in the world ; she screwed and 
pinched in every possible manner to save 
out-of-sight household expenses, and she 
iBxely contradicted her husband in pubHc. 
As to inducing him to be less puffed up by 
his own merits, and be more charitable in 
his judgment of others, as to helping hbn 
in any way to live for anything but himself, 
Mrs. Webb could not have done this, 
because she was so wrapped in self-love 
that she attributed aU the little vexations 
and trials of life to the malice and folly of 
others. 

She had that morning heard of the death 
VOL. n. 8 
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of her cousin, Mrs. Wolferston ; and now, 
as she sat pondering on the best means 
of meeting Louisa's expenses, a bright idea 
came to relieve her perplexity. 

But she was in no hurry to communicate 
it to her husband. She prided herself on 
her judgment, and she liked to be sure 
there was no flaw in her projects before she 
put them forth. 

Janet and Christy must have a home, 
why should they not Uve with them ? 
They ought to pay, for such comforts as 
Mrs. Webb was prepared to give them, 
£100 a year each. And besides this, Mrs. 
Webb entertained another scheme : she 
had always liked and admired Henry 
Wenlock : he was not rich, but he was 
thoroughly well-bom and had good expec- 
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tations ; who could say what he might not 
do in the new line of life he had chosen ? — 
for Mr. Webb had astonished his wife only 
a few days before by telling her that 
Captain Wenlock had sold his commission 
and had got a post in a banking-house. 

She wished Louisa to marry young 
Wenlock, but this would be a difficult 
arrangement to carry out. Mr. Webb dis- 
liked seeing young men at his house. If 
Janet came to reside with them, as a matter 
of course Henry Wenlock would be a fre- 
quent visitor, and to Mrs. Webb it seemed 
impossible that he could continue to prefer 
that girl Janet to her lovely Louisa. 

Do not consider Mrs. Webb crafty and 
cruel ; remember she had not married for 
love herself, and she was quite incapable 
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of estimating the agony such a desertion 
would inflict on Janet. Besides, she pro- 
mised herself that when Henry was safely 
married to Louisa she would find a more 
suitable husband for her young cousin. 

Mrs. Webb mentioned the first part of 
her scheme to her husband in the evening, 
having looked at it from every point of 
view, and to her surprise he acquiesced in 
it cordially. He had been speculating 
imknown to his wife, and just then he was 
almost beside himself with anxiety, trying 
vainly to raise money to avert an exposure. 
Two hundred a year would be a boon, 
indeed, no matter how it was earned. Mrs. 
Webb lost no time in proposing the plan to 
Janet. 

It seemed very hard to the poor girl 
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to be disturbed in the midst of her 
deep sorrow to discuss business arrange- 
ments. 

At first she asserted positively that she 
and Christy could continue to live alone at 
Brompton, but she was obliged to admit 
after a while that this would be very difii- 
cult, unless she took a chaperon. She 
would have preferred a residence with 
good-natured Aunt Dawson, but Mrs. 
Webb had so managed matters that Mrs. 
Dawson thought Janet would not like such 
a plan, and therefore did not propose it ; 
besides, she lived so very far away fi-om 
Christy's school that it would scarcely 
have been desirable to place him under her 
roof, so Janet agreed to Mrs. Webb's plan. 

The news of her mother's death had 
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been a severe shock to Mary, and on the 

day of the funeral she was so ill that 

Richard would not leave her. To Janet it 

was a reprieve not to see him ; till now she 

had scarcely had leisure to reflect on her 

mother's story, she had been called on to 

decide on so much of pressing importance. 

She had stipulated only to join the 

Webbs at meal times and when she liked 

in the evenings, so that she had the 

luxury of solitude — a luxury, indeed, when 

associates are thoroughly wanting in 
sjrmpathy. 

It seemed to her, as she sat alone now, 

some weeks after her mother's death, that 

the words, '^ It was another will — ^not the 

one we have believed in," again sounded in 

her ears. She did not give a thought to 
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Mary^s sorrow at the discovery of her hus- 
band's guilt, for Janet never doubted that 
he was guilty ; she only felt a fierce satis- 
faction in the task that seemed laid on 
her to reinstate her Uttle brother in his 
inheritance. 

Her mind became gradually filled with 
the contemplation of herself as the devoted 
champion who should baffle injustice and 
bring guilt to shame ; she forgot her 
mother's injunction to watch over Mary 
as if she were her child instead of her 
sister. 

In this mood she was glad of her mother s 
prohibition about Henry Wenlock ; she pre- 
ferred achieving her victory unaided, then 
with what joy and triumph would she an- 
nounce it to him. 
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She must consult Mr. Painson : her 
mother had desu'ed her to do this. She 
did not want his opinion — ^her mind was 
made up on the subject of Richard's guilt, 
but the old lawyer might be useful in sug-^ 
gesting means and plans ; at present she 
could not see how she was to act. 

The pupils of her eyes dilated till the 
eyes themselves looked black, and a bright 
colour glowed on her delicate skin. 

•' Yes, my darling father," she said, " the 
stain of injustice shall be removed from 
yoiu- memory, and Christy shall lead the 
life he was bom to lead." 
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CHAPTEE X. 



LOUISA WEBB. 



X OUISA WEBB had rejoiced at first 
when she heard that she was to 
have Janet for a constant companion, but 
when she found that her cousin's residence 
with them would prevent her mother from 
spending part of the winter at Brighton^ 
she changed her mind. 

" Such nonsense ! if Christy's school has. 
begun, what does it matter ? — as if they 
could not have stayed in Vincent Square 
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by themselves while we went away ; and 
then mamma says our Christmas must be 
very quiet because of Janet's deep mourn- 
ing ; it is very hard on me, when I'm only 
just home from school." 

When she found that Janet's residence 
entailed the frequent presence of Henry 
Wenlock, she grew more reconciled. 

Louisa had a thorough belief in herself 
und her own powers of fascination — a belief 
which gives a woman far more power in 
society than the mere timid unconscious 
possession of real beauty or worth. From 
the first evening she saw Henry Wenlock 
and Janet together, she decided that he was 
-entirely thrown away on her cousin, and 
although she was not blind to his evident 
affection for his promised wife, she per- 
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suaded herself this simply axose from the 
fex3t of his long absence from England, and 
from his having lived in stations where there 
was little female society. 

" He knows no better," she said. 

Louisa did not share her mother's ma- 
noeuvring notions. She did not wish to be 
bound too soon. She felt she was far too 
charming to think of marriage for two or 
three years to come, but — Captain Wenlock 
was not blind, and if he admired her — 
well, it would perhaps be better, and really 
no one could blame her. 

There is a kind of woman who sets down 
the result of aU the arts she practises to 
the natural attractions she possesses. Never 
once does she acknowledge to herself that 
fihe has made any steps towards seeking 
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the admiration she exults in ; it is her fate ; 
she is charming, she says sometimes, with a 
Httle tender sigh — ^too charming for the 
happiaess of others. 

It was not at all displeasiog to Louisa 
when next Captain Wenlock came to dia- 
ner, to notice Janet's brusque answers and 
reserved, absent manner. 

She watched the lovers closely during 
dinner ; she saw that, although Henry stUl 
persisted in addressing his conversation 
chiefly to Janet, his manner grew more re- 
strained and his face clouded. 

As they went up-stairs she spoke to Janet, 

" I say, dear, how you do tease Henry ; 
I couldn't do as you do ; you'll have to go 
down on your knees and make a humble 
apology when he comes up-stairs, I can teU 
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you : he looked as cross as two sticks just 
now. I shall stay here to see how prettily 
you will do it." 

"Then I am afraid you will be disap- 
pointed ; and really, Louy, you take strange 
fancies in your head ; you are quite mis- 
taken if you think Henry and I have 
quarrelled." 

Louisa laughed after her mother's teasing 
fashion. She loved teasing dearly, and she 
thought it would be great fun to see a 
lover s quarrel between Captain Wenlock 
and her dignified little cousin, for Janet's 
distaste for Louisa's confidences and missy 
notions had created a certain amount of 
pique in Miss Webb. 

When Henry Wenlock came up-stairs he 
went at once into the back drawing-room 
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where Janet was sitting; she knew that 
Louisa's satirical eyes were upon her, and 
although she longed to know if Henry were 
displeased with her, she would not even 
look up at his approach. 

" I have done nothing to make him reaUy 
angry," she thought. "Louisa will soon 
be tired of watching us, but she shall get 
no food for her curiosity if I can help it." 

Captain Wenlock lingered a few moments, 
then he seemed to become aware that Janet 
was trying to look away from him, and he 
went into the other room. 

She could not see his face ; if she had, 
the pain and surprise there must have 
touched her through all the pride she had 
roused to keep herself from following him 
across the room. 
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The watchful Louisa smiled. She sat 
down and sang a song which Henry Wen- 
lock had specially admired on his last visit. 
At first he took no notice ; he stood at a 
table turning over some of the very xmin- 
teresting books which Mrs. Webb consi- 
dered drawing-room literature. 

He hoped Janet would follow him ; he 
could not imderstand what ailed her. 

At dinner-time she had treated him as 
courteously as she might have treated a 
stranger, and now she was tiying to avoid 
him. He detested caprice ; hitherto he 
had seen no trace of this in Janet. He 
began to remember how very young she 
was at the time of their first engagement ; 
they had been separated nearly two years ; 
how could he be sure that she had not 
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changed in the interval ? He had seen her 
very seldom since his return — almost always 
in the presence of others. 

He loved music, and sometimes it had 
troubled him a little that Janet could not 
sing. 

Louisa finished her song, and he compli- 
mented her on it. 

" Come and sing this duet with me," 
she said, in her coaxing, arch way. "I 
am going to make a brother of you, do you 
know ? I have always so longed for a bro- 
ther who could sing duets with me. Come !" 

Without waiting for an answer she began 
the accompaniment, and Wenlock found 
himself singing to his heart's content al- 
most before he had decided what to do. 

One song succeeded another rapidly, and 
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when at last the fair musician pansed, ex- 
hausted by her exertions, it was nearly 
eleven o'clock. 

Wenlock hurried from the piano to Janet ; 
sXi his anger had evaporated long ago, and 
he felt vexed at his own neglect. 

Janet looked up, smiling. 

" Thank you for your songs. I wish I 
could accompany you as Louisa can ;" then 
seeing Mrs. Webb suppress a yawn of 
weariness, she added, " It is not late, is it T 

Louisa smiled, and inwardly applauded 
Janet's self-control, but Wenlock could not 
help feeling stung that she had not missed 
him. 

He said good night and went away soon 
after. 

"Have I been mistaken in her all this 
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while V he said to himself as he walked 
home ; " if she had looked vexed when I 
went up to her just now it would have been 
only natural, but I believe she was glad to 
be left alone. Does she love me really, or 
is she only holding to this engagement from 
a sense of duty ? Ever since her mother s 
death there has been this strange reserved 
change in her manner." He walked on 
thinking. " It may be her sorrow^ after 
all," he said, " and I'm only behaving like 
a brute in wishing her to be dififerent. 
Trials have come so fast upon her lately, 
that it is cruel to expect that they will not 
deaden her for a time, at least to other 
thoughts, poor darling. I ought to be 
doubly tender and considerate towards her, 
instead of acting as I acted to-night." 
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He might have spared himself the re- 
morse his hasty, generous nature suflEereA 

Janet was far too much absorbed in 
thinking out her suspicions of Richard 
Wolferston, and her plans for putting them 
into action, to trouble herself with any- 
feeling so petty as jealousy of Louisa Webb. 
It seemed to her selfish to think of her 
own happiness till her father's memory waa 
vindicated. 

Janet was not faultless ; she was proud,, 
self-reliant, and self-willed, but she wa» 
noble-minded and generous-hearted : where: 
she had once given her confidence she could 
not have withdrawn it without such a 
wrench as can come but seldom in a life- 
time. Nothing could have made her stoop 
to the petty meanness, the small spites, by 
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which women will rub all the bloom from 
their own lives and the lives of all who 
belong to them. 

The fault of such great hearts is that, in 
what they think pursuit of Duty, they are 
too apt to sacrifice their own feelings, for- 
getting that if the hearts of others are 
bound up with theirs they also must 
suffer. 
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CHAPTER XL 



Janet's scheme. 



A LMOST before Mr. Painson had set- 
"^ tied himself at his desk next mom- 
ing, a lady was announced. He was 
surprised to see Janet Wolferston. He 
had not met her since her mother's death, 
and it seemed to him strange that she 
should be going about so soon by her- 
self 

"I am not alone/' she said, answering 
his surprised look. **Poor Thompson is 
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staying at Mrs. Webb's till we can find a 
place for her, but I left her down-stairs 
because I want to see you alone." 

Mr. Painson smiled, but he soon looked 
grave when Janet told him the purport of 
her visit. At first he was all attention, but 
as she went on, his interest plainly slack- 
ened, and when she said that her mother 
could not be sure that the wiU was signed, 
he shook his head impatiently. 

" My dear Miss Janet, you must excuse 
ine, but that is so like a woman, to build 
up a history on what really has not a leg 
to stand on. Your father may have made 
another will ; but if unsigned it is of no 
more use than this newspaper." 

"But my mother did not say she was 
sure it was not signed." 
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"Well, then, the thing remains as it 
was ; still, I can't think that any one so 
-sharp as yonr cousin Richard would allow 
a duly executed will to lie about where 
any one might find it, always supposing 
him to be cognisant of its existence ; but 
perhaps you mean that Mr. Richard is 
ignorant of this other wiU V 

" Ignorant !" Janet's eyes flashed ; she 
was indignant with Mr. Painson for his 
tameness and want of sympathy. " Why 
was the study kept locked then ? why did 
Eichard never come to inquire for my 
mother — for I wrote to him at once to say 
how iU she was ? No, Mr. Painson, he is 
guilty, and it is useless to try to shake my 
belief in his guilt ; you yourself doubted 
the will at first." 

" True, but I afterwards told you that I 
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had questioned the witnesses, and had no 
reason to doubt their signatures/' 

" But suppose the will to have been a 
forgery altogether, it would have been very 
easy to put the same date ; and then if 
the handwriting of these people were skil- 
fully imitated, I cannot see how question- 
ing them would serve you." 

" Don't be in too great a hurry, my dear 
child ; all these doubts occurred to me, but 
in my youth I was for some time with an 
expert, and I have not lost the practice I 
acquired with him. I dared not communi- 
cate my doubts to your mother tiU I could 
prove them, but as soon as I found that 
she would not let me attack the will on 
the plea of your father's mental incapacity 
at the time he executed it, I got both the 
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witnesses to sign their names, and com-^ 
pared them with the signatures affixed ta 
the will ; they are identically the same. 
Richard Wolferston may have done much 
in the way of undue influence, I graat you, 
but you may be sure in your own mind. 
Miss Janet, that the will imder which he 
holds the property is no forgery ; he would 
not have left it in my .hands and have 
transferred the business part of it entirely 
to me if he had been afraid of a flaw in it." 

Janet did not inteiTupt him, but his 
words had not made the slightest impres- 
sion on her conviction respecting the will. 

" All you say may be quite right/' she 
said, calmly, " and yet the will my mother 
foimd may be that which my father really 
meant to leave behind him. Remember 
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she was not sure about the signatures ; 
now, Mr. Painson, you see it is lost time 
to try to persuade me out of this belief. 
What I have come to you for, is to ask 
how I am to set about disputing Richard's 
possession of Rookstone." 

Mr. Painson looked very grave. 

" In your sister's present state of health 
I should say, do nothing at all, and indeed, 
my dear yoimg lady, I scarcely see what 
you can do in any case. Supposing — and, 
mind you, I do not credit the supposition, 
but just for the sake of argument we will 
suppose — that will in the study to be 
genuine and fully executed, how are we to 
get at it ? If your brother-in-law be what 
you think him to be, he will destroy it on 
the first hint of a contest, and then where 
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are you ? you will have incurred all sorts 
of expenses, for there is no use in attack- 
ing Richard Wolferston except in a formal, 
legal manner ; you will have created family 
disunion, have brought yourself imder pub- 
lic notice, to serve no purpose." 

Janet made no answer ; she leaned back 
in her chair, thinking. Her judgment had 
always been clear, but the excitement 
which had possessed her since the previous 
evening had added wings to her thoughts 
and had given a power of rapid invention 
which by nature she had not. 

Mr. Painson did not disturb her ; he 
knew Janet to be capable of reflection — ^a 
capacity he denied to the generaUty of 
womankind — and he fondled his chin com- 
placently with his left hand, and decided 
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that his last argument had proved " a 
settler." 

She turned round abruptly, her animated 
&ce lit up by a glow of unusual excite- 
ment. 

" But if a credible witness could see the 
will, and swear to the signatures, would 
not that be sufficient to establish the 
case T 

"If! — why of course it would place 
Richard Wolferston in an awkward posi- 
tion ; but we are talking in the clouds. 
Any one who could see the will, supposing 
it to exist, must see it without Richard 
Wolferston's knowledge, and I can scarcely 
tell how this could be managed ; it would 
be almost as easy to get possession of it, 

eh r 
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He looked half mockingly, half in- 
quiringly, into Janet's eyes, for their ex- 
pression roused his curiosity. 

" And supposing the will, or an accurate 
description of it, were brought to you, you 
would undertake to see my Uttle Christy 
righted T 

" If the moon falls at my door-step to- 
night I promise you a slice," he laughed. 
*' My dear child, you are left alone in the 
world now, and have only me to advise 
you ; pray be careful, think of the scandal 
and distress you would bring on yourself by 
an unsuccessful suit against your brother- 
in-law ; he is very clever, and — ^and between 
ourselves — I am afraid, he is not over scru- 
pulous ; take my advice and let well alone." 

" Good-bye," said Janet, " you are a dear 
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kind friend, Mr. Painson, although you are 
so verjr cautious." 

She pressed his hand warmly ; he seemed 
the last relic left of the old life at Rook- 
stone, and she went back to Mrs. Webb's 
to develop into a practical shape the sud- 
den and singular idea that had darted into 
her mind in Mr. Painson's office. 

Mary had not yet written to her ; she 
had been too iU to do so, and Janet had 
mentally decided that, with her present 
feelings towards Richard Wolferston, she 
could not go to Rookstone ; but now she 
took a different view. If Richard was not 
the rightful possessor, why should she 
shrink from accepting his hospitality ? In 
her self-imposed character of redrcsser of 
Christy's wrongs and her father s memory. 
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she persuaded herself that anything was to 
be attempted for the end to be attained. 

If she had not been carried away by her 
intense purpose she must have shrunk from 
the step she now contemplated, but when 
Christy was safe in bed she sat up long 
into the night, revolving the project which 
seemed to have become the one aim of her 
life, to have absorbed every other thought. 

She waked in the morning with an xm- 
usual feeling of disquiet and dissatisfac- 
tion. 

A letter for her was lying on the break- 
fast-table. 

As she read it the clouds cleared from 
Janet's face. It was plain that she was in 
the right way ; here it was smoothed for 
her. 
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The letter was from Mary ; she was still 
very iU and weak, and she should be so 
glad to see Janet ; wotdd she come to her 
the next day for a few weeks? she was 
jsure Janet would like to see baby ; and 
then, in a few sorrowful words at the end, 
the poor girl spoke of her mother, and of 
the longing she felt to hear all the details 
of her illness. 

Janet hesitated as to whether she should 
acquaint Mr. Painson with her visit. Why 
should she do this ? he would only send 
her a budget of cautions which would make 
her angry with him and do no good. She 
must tell Henry Wenlock, of course. Mary 
said that both she and Richard would be 
glad to see Henry, but Janet knew that 
her lover resented Richard's usurpation far 
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too keenly to allow him to accept his hos- 
pitality, and she was glad of this. She 
wanted to be alone at Rookstone, free and 
unwatched by any one who took a special 
interest in her. 

She wrote at once to accept Mary's 
invitation. 

" You will not mind losing me for about 
a week, Christy, dear?" she said to her 
little brother when he came home to dinner, 
for it was a half-holiday. 

Christy's face lengthened. 

" Louisa laughs at me so," he said ; " I 
hate girls to laugh at me ; and, do you 
know, Janet, I believe I hate Cousin 
Webb ? she says I'm to call her * Mrs.' " 

'* Well, that is not such a great crime, 
Christy dear." 

VOL. n. 10 
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She put her arms fondly round the boy^ 
and kissed him. 

" It isn't that. I'm not such a baby as 
that/' he said, indignantly ; " but when 
you find fault with me, Janet, you do it 
seriously, and unless I am naughty I know 
it is for my good ; but Cousin Webb's way 
is different. I'm not saying it to tell tales, 
but that way she has of laughing and half 
scolding makes me as angry as anything. 
If she were only a boy, T know I'd give her 
a licking." 

" Oh ! Christy," and his sister looked 
distressed, for she began to feai- that, in 
her absence, matters might grow serious, 
" you wiU try and be good while I go 
away, won't you ? I will not stay a day 
longer than I can help, darling," and she 
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hugged him closely to her. "I am not 
going to please myself ; try and think of 
your lessons, and I wiU aak cousin to 
invite your Mend Roger to spend next 
half-holiday with you, and Henry will be 
sure to come and see you." 

The last promise seemed to give the 
greatest comfort. 

**I wish you would make haste and 
marry Henry/' the boy said; '*he is a 
regular jolly fellow, and treats me as if I 
really was his own brother — I love him — 
he's different from Eichard ; I say Janet/' 
he said, looking very serious, *^ do you 
think Richard is kind to Mary now there 
is no one left to take care of her ?" 

" Yes, I think so ; dear mamma thought 

so ; but now remember what I said about 
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cousin ; try not to be saucy to her, you will 
soon have me back, you know ; and, dear 
Christy, we are only here for a little while, 
so we must try and make the best of it." 

Janet did not like to encourage the child 
in angiy dissatisfied thoughts, and yet she 
had already seen enough of Mrs. Webb in 
her own home to be siu'e that Christy could 
not benefit by maintaining any close inti- 
macy with his cousins. 

But she was to start for Rookstone to- 
morrow, and her head was too busy with 
the scheme she had resolved to execute to 

give much thought to anything extraneous. 
Christy and his vexations were soon for- 
gotten, and herself and the part she was to 
play again became paramount. 

There is no subject of contemplation so 
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fascinating as self ; it may tempt us in the 
way of self-worship as to our outward ap- 
pearance, or self-esteem respecting our 
mental powers, or worse, and more ensnai-- 
ing than all, under the pretence of humility, 
it may tempt us in the way of self-con- 
templation. 

Janet did not write to Henry to an- 
nounce her intended journey till evening. 
She meant to start early next morning, but 
it seemed to her that the plan she had laid 
down must unravel this secret, which , 
seemed to stand as a barrier between her- 
self and her promised husband, and although 
she tried to believe that as yet he was not 
aware of any estrangement between them, 
still the restraint the secret imposed had 
become to her so painftd, that she resolved 
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not to risk the chance of seeing Henry 
again till she had accomplished her pur- 
pose. 

She was determined she would not leave 
Rookstone till she had foimd entrance to 
her fiither's study and seen the will, the 
discovery of which, as she firmly beUeved, 
had caused her mother's death. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



KITTY AGAIN. 



TANET was at Rookstone, but two days 
had gone and she had made no pro- 
gress in the search she had resolved on. 

Both doors of the study were locked. 
She had searched in every likely place, but 
she could find no trace of the key. 

Just now in talking to Mary, Janet had 
said, carelessly, she should like to revisit 
their father's study. 

" It is impossible, dear ; I don't know 
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why, but Richard always keeps the key in 
his pocket; he even scolded me during^ 
my illness because I left it in the saloon." 

" You have had the key, then T said 
Janet, eagerly. 

" Yes, he gave it to me when he went to 
Scotland. I laughed at him, and called it 
his Blue Beard's chamber, for he said I had 
better not go into the study myself, nor let 
any one know that I had the key; and 
would you believe it, Janet, I was so care- 
less, that on the very evening poor Jem 
Bobbins took me for a pheasant — I always 
tease Kitty about this, although of course 
the poor feUow reaQy fired at a pheasant- 
just because the key felt heavy in my pocket, 
I took it out and put it on one of the 
chimney-pieces in the saloon. I think 
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Richard said somebody unlocked the door 
and went in, but I was so ill that I don't 
quite remember ; and then you know came 
the news of dearest mamma's illness. Oh, 
Janet, how I envy you, you who were with 
her to the last." 

Mary lay back on her sofa, crying bit- 
terly ; she had not yet left her room, she 
was still too weak to bear any extra 
fatigue. 

At another time Janet would have 
soothed her and shared in her sorrow, but 
Mary's words had so completely realised her 
mother's story, that she could think of 
nothing else. 

It was a dull lowering afternoon. Richard 

had gone out shooting, and had said he 
should not be in till dinner-time. 
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He had given Janet a cheerful welcome 
to Rookstone, but she had been much 
struck by the change in his appearance 
and manner, a change which her mother's 
report on her first return to Brompton had 
not in any way prepared her for. He was 
so terribly aged ; he looked careworn and 
haggard. When they were alone together 
at breakfast and dinner, he never spoke 
unless Janet addressed him, and then 
he seemed to force an unnatural cheer- 
fulness. 

Was he afraid of her ? Janet asked her- 
self, or was he haunted by the remembrance 
of his crime? — for that he was criminal 
she never doubted. Had she known how 
terrible his anxiety had been about his 
wife, and how great a shock he had sus- 
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tained in finding her mother, as lie thought, 
lifeless on the floor of the study, she 
might have been more merciful in her 
judgment. 

But Janet was in no mood for mercy. 
Wrought up as she believed to a high pur- 
pose, the purpose of redressing her brother s 
wrongs, and vindicating her fiither's jus- 
tice, she never looked on the other side of 
the picture. She never thoiight of the 
possibility of Richard's innocence, of her 
sister's shame and misery, should he be 
proved guilty ; she was wholly bent on 
discovering a means of access to the study. 
She came down from Mary's room and 
looked at the closed door, and it seemed to 
her that this mystery about the key was a 
fresh proof of Richard's guilt. The diffi- 
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culty of getting possession of this key — 
for it was not likely that Richard would 
again trust it to his careless wife — ^had 
thrown Janet into a renewed perplexity, 
and she had quitted her sister hastily to 
think it out. 

Mary had announced her intention of 
coming down next day into the saloon, and 
her presence would interfere with Janet's 
freedom of action. It was more than pro- 
bable, too, that Richard would be so 
dehghted to have his wife down - stairs 
again, that he would stay indoors, and 
Janet felt that it was only in his absence 
that she was fearless. The gaze of those 
dark penetrating eyes seemed to paralyse 
her wits. What she had to do must be 
done this afternoon. There were still three 
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hours of daylight left, and then there would 
be an hour of darkness before Richard came 
in. She seated herself with her back to the 
window, and resolutely closed her eyes, so 
that no object should divert her thoughts. 
A whole hour passed, and still she had not 
stirred ; her brain remained blank and 
empty. The clock on the mantelshelf 
struck three-quarters past two ; the silver 
tones seemed to mock her, and she started 
from her seat and paced up and down the 
saloon — up and down till she stood still 
before one of the windows, and looked out 
over the park. How beautiful the trees 
were in their golden and russet fohage, as 
bright as the many-tinted pheasants that 
every now and then showed suddenly 
through their boughs. The peacocks were 
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in their accustomed place on the terrace 
wall, everything was as it used to be, and 
yet to Janet all was altered, 

'* But it need not be altered," she said,, 
passionately ; '' if I had only courage and 
resolution and wit enough, I should devise 
a means for restoring his rights to my dear 
little Christy—" 

And Henry too — he had been defrauded 
of the portion he expected to receive with 
her. What could she do ? and as she 
asked herself the question it was answered. 

Kitty Robbins — she would go and consult 
Kitty Bobbins. From her mother's account 
the old woman had not overcome her dis- 
like to Richard Wolferston ; it would not, 
therefore, be creating any fresh prejudice 
against him if she took her into counsel. 
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She went upstairs to her own room, and 
got her hat and cloak. The rain was be- 
ginning to fall, but she took no heed of it, 
she was too much absorbed in her purpose. 
No heed did she take either of Monsieur 
Fran9ois Leroux. 

He was standing just outside the open 
hall door, but he watched Janet's move- 
ments attentively. Then shrugging his 
shoulders as she went into the saloon again 
dressed for walking, he said, " Ma foi, I shall 
never arrive to understand these English ; 
they are too profound for me. Here is a 
young lady — pretty, amiable, and as she 
should be — she come to see madame, her 
sister, who, Eulalie tell to me, she love very 
much. Well, what do she do ? These two 
days I observe her. She stay very little up- 
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stairs in madame's room, she walk always 
dlone about the house, and now this after- 
noon the squire have gone out for longer time 
than ordinary, and instead of being with 
her sister to make themselves cheerftd to- 
gether, she come downstairs with a so 
serious face, and she walk out in the rain. 
It is a thing not to be believed, a nice 
delicate young lady to leave a pretty com- 
fortable room where she have a fiiend who 
can speak with her, and with whom she 
can enjoy, and go instead into the rain, 
and dirt and spoil her toilette and her 
boots." 

If he had seen the state of Janet's boots 
when she reached Kitty's cottage, he would 
have congratulated himself on his fore- 
sight. 
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It seemed as if the weather was against 
her project, for the path she took was nar- 
row, bordered on each side by tall grass 
-and weeds ; and long before she was half- 
way on her journey these became so com- 
pletely saturated with the fast-falling rain, 
that she might almost as well have walked 
through water. 

" Well, sure ! Miss Janet ; who'd a thowt 
o' seeing 'ee !" and Kitty started up to wel- 
come her visitor and let fall the ball of yam 
off which she was knitting Jem's new winter 
socks. " But 'ee be soakin' wet. Sit 'ee 
down close agen the fire," — she was dusting 
a chair with her apron while she spoke — 
^* and let I see to 'ee bits o' boots," 

But Janet refused to change these ; she 
had but little time, she said, and she 
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could not spare a moment of it ; if she 
got her boots off she much doubted being 
able to get them on again. 

" Now, Kitty, listen : I wiQ come and 
see you again, and talk over old times, and 
teU you about Christy, and all you want to 
know ; but now I want your help, for I am 
in great trouble/' 

The keen face eyed her shrewdly, and 
then resting her chin between both her 
shrivelled hands, the old woman sat, in- 
tently listening. 

" The second time that my mother was 
here," said Janet, ^^ she went into my 
father's study, and she saw something there 
which — which — it is of great importance 
to me to see also. But I find that the 
study-door is always kept locked, and I 
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have reason to beUeve that even if I asked 
Mr. Wolferston for the key, he would not 
give it to me. Now, Kitty, I have come to 
you for help ; I know you are very quick- 
witted, and I think you may be able to hit 
on some plan by which I can get into the 
study without the squire's knowledge, and 
I do not think it is wrong to do this, for it 
is for the sake of justice." 

She left off speaking, but Kitty made no 
answer; she seemed to be studying her 
visitor s face, while a scornful look spread 
fast over her own. 

" Miss Janet," she said, " I be old, but,, 
as 'ee wur sayin', I hanna lost the wits God 
gived I at startin', and thay be sharp 'uns ; 
Miss Janet, thay be sharp 'uns enough not 
to let I go into nothink blindfold. Do 'ee 
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think, miss, as Kitty be too old an' foolisli ta 
guess whatten your blessed mother seed in 
that there room ; 'ee be a lady bwom, miss, 
and knaws better than a auld gowk such as 
I, but I'll lay 'eeVe got scent o' another 
will now, or 'e'ed not be in such a 
caddie." 

The colour rushed up to Janet's temples ; 
she felt ashamed of her want of confidence. 
How could she expect this old woman to 
run a risk in her service, if she only treated 
her as a blind instnmient ? 

She took one of the wrinkled hands in 
her own ; her eyes glowed with excitement 
and youth as she stood before Kitty, her 
dripping garments clinging closely round 
her, while the old woman crouched in her 
high-backed chair, her blue gown and 
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apron and spotless white neckerchief 
thrown into high relief by the glancing 
fireHght ; she kept her keen eyes fixed 
sternly on Janet, as if she would force the • 
truth from her, whether she willed it or not. 

"You are right, Kitty, and I was 
wrong, not to tell you at once ; it was a 
will that my mother saw, but she was not 
sure that it was signed." 

" And what wur the matter o' that T 
Kitty's eyes flashed out under her thick 
irregular brows, and her voice grew shrill 
as she went on. " Roight must be roight ; 
let the writin' be as it may, if yer father 
willed the squoire to be measter o' Rook- 
stone, let he bide measter, but if him hav' 
wronged Measter Christy, the real squoire's 
own darlin', Ipt he look to heself ; I alius 
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said I'd ferret out the rights o' it some 
day, but I'se na lookin' for the day to come 
so soon." 

She had kept hold of Janet's hand while 
she spoke, and now giving it a painful grip 
she let it fall and stood erect, as if to show 
that she was ready to obey orders. 

" Can you think of any way by which I 
can get into the study T said Janet, eagerly, 
for she knew how fast time was flying. 

" There's the winder," said Kitty, with 
the singular promptitude which distin- 
guished her from most old women. 

Janet shook her head. '^ I thought of 
the window ; if it looked on to the terrace it 
would be easy, but those side windows are 
at such a height from the ground, no trees 
or anything to help a climber ; and besides. 
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Kitty, the study window is sure to be 
bolted inside/' 

'^ Then that be just what it be sure not 
to be," said Kitty, triiunphantly ; and if 
Fran9ois Leroux had seen the mahcious 
twinkle in her eyes he would have pro- 
nounced her more like a witch than ever. 
*^ I'se na helped thay lazy gals up at 
t' house so oft not to knaw summat about 
thay fastenin's. The real squoire hated 
fastenin's : him say to I, ' Kitty,' him say, 
' I loike to open my window when I will 
to open he, dwoant ye bother I wi' no 
bolts :' an' if so be as that there room beant 
used since, I ask ye how should the bolt 
be fast now ? not it, 'ee may make sure o' 
thatten." 

"Well, but — " Janet spoke doubtfiilly, 
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for she was only half convinced-" suppos- 
ing I find the window unfaatened, how can 
I get to it ? I cannot climb up the bare 
wall ; besides, I should be seen by some 
one." 

" That 'ere be true, miss." Kitty 
mused; even she considered this a real 
difficulty. 

Presently she began muttering to her- 
self. " Them be roipe and them dwoant 
ought be left hangin' for the bottleflies to 
spile. Tell 'ee what, Miss Janet," she said, 
turning round with a broad smile on her 
face, " 'ee may go home as fast as 'ee loikes 
and leave Kitty to do 'ee business. Dwoant 
'ee be seen goin' fro' the park, that be my 
way ; and our roads dwoant oughten lie 
together. Well, Miss Janet, betime ee'r 
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standin' below t' study winder, may be 
'ee'U find Kitty there wi' a key as'U let 
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Janet questioned, but she got no answer,, 
except a recommendation to be off as fast 
as she might, if she did not want Kitty to^ 
be on the ground first. 

Janet departed, half satisfied ; she knew 
that the road was much the longest ; but 
she knew, too, that the old woman was 
right in saying they ought not to be seen 
both together. 

Kitty stood looking after her. " Her be , 
like she's father, after all. I would na' ha' 
thowt it, such a serious, quiet lass — but I 
maun be gooin', or she's young legs 'ull 
beat my old 'ims." She wrapped herself 
up warmly, and even then she shuddered a. 
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little at ventTiring her rheumatic bones 
into the rain ; but it was not quite such a 
down-pour as Janet had met with, and 
Kitty was better defended, and had, more- 
over, a huge gingham umbrella. " Us'U 
see this day," she said to herself, as she 
trudged along, "what gratitoode there be 
in men folk. I'se na' asked my nevay Paul 
for a good turn since I got he the garden 
place at Rookstone ; him wur a good lad 
onst, and I wur all a same as a mother to 
he till him wur saxteen an' more : but I 
dwoant believe in ne'er a man aHve, except 
my gowk of a Jem," 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



AT MRS. Webb's. 



rriHERE was company at Mrs. Webb's — 
Mrs. Dawson, Henry Wenlock, and a 
Mr. and Mrs. Buchanan : a tall, insipid man 
lost in the contemplation of his own beard, 
and his wife, a fat comely lady of about 
forty, so round, so smooth, so smiling, so 
full of her own perfections, that you found 
yourself wondering whether she made life 
as easy and full of simshine to those around 
her as she evidently did to herself. 
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She had just come over from Paris, and 
Louisa could not take her eyes off the novel 
arrangement of her head-dress. 

" So striking, so elegant," she sighed ; 
" ah, if mamma would only let me keep a 
French maid ! How I do hate everything 
English." 

Louisa continued in a lackadaisical state 
all through dinner, although Henry Wen- 
lock, who sat between Mr. and Mrs. Bu- 
chanan, did his best to amuse her. In 
Janet's absence Miss Webb did not feel 
half as anxious to captivate him. 

Secretly Wenlock was very dull himself; 
he had only accepted Mrs. Webb's invitation 
because Janet had asked him to take every 
opportimity of seeing Christy duiing her 
absence ; but he had looked for a letter 
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from her that morning, and it had not 
<3ome. He was not in the best temper in 
the world in consequence. 

He thought Mrs. Buchanan, with her 
winning ways and incessant display of 
white teeth, an insufferable mass of conceit ; 
but she never discovered his dislike — ^it 
could not have occurred to this lady that 
any one coidd help being charmed with 
her. It was a refuge to Henry to turn to 
Louisa. 

Up-stairs, whUe Louisa, seated on a stool 
at Mrs. Buchanan's feet, was endeavouring 
to elicit the secrets of the new coiffure^ 
Mrs. Webb took Mrs. Dawson into counsel. 

" Poor Janet, she is so very eccentric ; 
never consults me about the smallest trifle. 
I believe she has more confidence in that 
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woman Thompson — between ourselves, I 
think she is a trifle touched in the 
head/' 

" Who — Thompson ? dear me, that is 
sad, when you think she has her bread to 
earn and all ; and you know there was a 
lady's-maid who cut her mistress's throat 
from insanity — so easUy done, too, in put- 
ting on your cap, or anything. Now I 
come to think of it, Thompson has put 
mine on for me often at Rookstone. Dear 
me, Mrs. Webb, I wish you hadn't told me, 
you have given me quite a turn." 

The gentlemen came up, and the conver- 
sation became more general. 

There was a lamentation from Mrs. Webb 
because Mrs. Buchanan, who had a repu- 
tation as a musician, had nearly cut the top 
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of her thumb off in carving for a party of 
friends at luncheon, and was consequently- 
disabled; but the fat round dame made 
quite as much market out of her chopped 
thumb as she would have afforded by her 
musical efforts. She had small plump 
hands, and she held them up to designate 
the injured digit in such a fascinating, 
appealing manner, that while Mr. Webb 
thought her almost the most charming 
creature he had ever seen, Henry Wenlock 
felt as if he must leave the room at once. 

" So unfortunate for me, is it not ?" said 
Mrs. Buchanan ; " for I use my hands." 

** One would call a man who indulged in 
such antics an intolerable puppy," said 
Henry Wenlock to himself; "what must 
one call a woman ?" 
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He had placed himself near the piano. 
Louisa waB singing, aad her mother attri- 
buted his movement to irresistible attrac- 
tion. 

Mrs. Webb was sitting beside Mrs. Daw- 
son, near enough to be overheard by Cap- 
tain Wenlock even when she spoke in a low 
voice. 

" How fond he is of sin^ng," she S9id, 
designating Henry by a movement of her 

head. 

Mrs. Dawson looked, and fell into the 
trap at once. 

*' How much Louey has improved," she 
said ; and then, lowering her voice, " Don't 
you think it a great pity, for Henry's sake, 
that Janet can't sing V 

"Yes, it is a pity," said Mrs. Webb, 
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thoughtfiilly^ with a fiirtive glance every 
now and then towards the piano ; ** and yet 
it would be useless for her to try, she has 
neither ear nor voice. A wife who cannot 
play and sing is such a drawback to a man 
in society, especially if he sings." 

She was perfectly aware that Henry 
Wenlock could not accompany him- 
self. 

*^ Why did you say Janet was eccentric 
just now ?" said good blundering Mrs.. 
Dawson. 

'* Hush !" said Mrs. Webb, wamiiigly — 
she saw Wenlock fidget, and she thought 
he woTild move away. 

" Louey, love, can't you play that lov6ly 
little bit of Schubert T and then, knowing 
that Louisa woidd keep Henry beside her 
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to turn over her leaves, she answered 
Mrs. Dawson : — 

" Well, I'll tell you what I mean, and 
leave you to judge. Of course I have a 
daughter of my own and try to bring her 
up carefiilly. I do not set up for a strait- 
laced prudish person, you know ; but still 
even I call it eccentric for so very yoimg 
a girl to run after Mr. Painson as Janet 
does." 

" Does she really, now ?" said Mrs. Daw- 
son ; she loved Janet, but gossip was as 
necessary to her as daily food. 

" Oh yes ; goes to his ofl&ce, you know, 
and stays hours there, and never utters a 
syllable about it to any one.'* 

" Well, but " — Mrs. Dawson s conscience 
reproached her for listening so quietly — 
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''^ don't you think she goes, perhaps by 
Captain Wenlock's wish, and to considt 
Mr. Painson for him ?" 

" It may be so. I wonder the idea had 
not occurred to me ; only Captain Wenlock 
does not give me the notion of a man who 
would let a woman manage either him or 
his affairs, he is so very manly and 
energetic." 

" Then I am quite afraid Janet will be - 
wasted on him," said Aunt Dawson, in the 
glow of confidence which a Httle special 
notice was sure to ehcit from her ; " for I 
don't know any one who is so well able to 
advise others : she would be quite a trea- 
sure to a weak husband, now. She is so 
thoroughly strong-minded, and I fancy she 
likes to rule." 

12—2 
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Mrs. Webb laughed. 

" You know her so much better than I 
do, you see ; but depend upon it, Mrs.. 
Dawson, Janet will manage her husband : 
a strong-minded woman always rules after 
marriage— especially one who knows how 
to keep her own secrets ; and I dare say it 
is all for the best ; we who are more yields 
ing and dependent only give our husbands 
much mmecessary trouble, I believe. Poor 
Louey, how she will cling to the opinion of 
the man she marries 1" 

" Poor Louey " was left to finish her 
romance alone. Henry Wenlock had never 
been noted for self-control, and he had no. 
idea of exerting it on the present occasion. 
Against his will he had heard every word 
of this conversation ; it was impossible to 
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him to remain quiet and talk drawing-room 
platitudes for the rest of the evening, with 
«uch a turmoil of vexed thoughts in his 
mind. 

Mrs. Webb protested^ against his depar- 
ture, but secretly she rejoiced at the effect 
of her words. She read in his face that he 
was vexed and anxious. 

" If I can once make him thoroughly- 
jealous," she said, " it will do ; it is only a 
preconceived idea of Janet, I believe, that 
holds him to this imsuitable engagement ; 
•once his eyes are opened, he must love 
Louey, and what a blessing it wiU be in 
^very way, to get her married !" 

Captain Wenlock was very angry; at 
first he had heard incredulously, but then 
he suddenly remembered that on his last 
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day of freedom he had asked Janet to go- 
with him to a photographer's, as he was 
not satisfied with the likeness he had of 
her. Janet had refused, on the plea of a 
previous engagement, and when, he inquired 
into its nature, she told him it was only a 
matter of business. 

She had smiled, certainly, and had 
seemed really sorry to disappoint him ; 
but Wenlock abhorred mystery, and the 
notion of a wife who coidd keep her own 
secrets was most jarring to his warm- 
hearted, impulsive natiu-e. He saw no 
impropriety in her consulting Mr. Painson ; 
the man was old enough to be her father, 
and yet he felt stung that she should do 
this unknown to him. 

"She is almost my wife" — ^he walked 
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slowly back to Jermyn Street — " and my 
wife must trust me wholly ; she shall be as 
free as air, and manage just as she pleases, 
but there can be no true love where there 
is even a shadow of concealment." 

With the word " manage " came the 
remembrance of the rest of Mrs. Webb's 
words. He would have despised himself 
if he had been aware that they moved him. 
He almost thought he should prefer a silly 
wife to one who would " manage " him. 

He had intended to write to Janet that 
evening ; he wanted to tell her he had seen 
Christy, and to implore her to write more 
frequently ; now he should wait till she 
wrote again. 

'^As to mysteries," he said, "the first 
time I get Janet alone, I will know the 
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truth of this Painson business. What is 
the use of going on with doubts and heart- 
burnings, when a few simple words will set 
all straight T 

And Henry Wenlock went to sleep, per- 
suaded in his honest single-heartedness 
that if aU the folks in the world would 
speak only plain truth, and the whole 
truth, about everything, to each other, all 
the wrongs of life would be righted. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Janet's discovery. 



ItTEANTIME Kitty had reached the 
^^ kitchen garden ; she went prowling 
about, first into a potting house, then into 
tool sheds, and at last, seated on some bass 
mats, with a pipe in his mouth, she found 
Paul Robbins. 

He started at the sight of his aimt, 
and grew pale through his dark gipsy 
skin. Sharp-eyed Kitty noticed these 
signs, spite of the waning light, and 
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knew that she had him at an advan- 
tage. 

" Well, Paul, my lad " — she spoke 
heartily — " I be right pleased to see 'ee. 
Since 'ee's na come to see I, I be come ta 
see 'ee instead. What do 'ee think o^ 
that r 

Paul muttered something about his 
being always too busy to go anywhere,, 
and dexterously, as he thought, hid his 
pipe out of sight. 

" Dwoant 'ee stow 'eer baccy away for I, 
lad," said Kitty, chuckling grimly at the 
lad's discomfiture; "'ee be so busy alius, 
be ye ? I dwoant know, lad, what 'ee calls 
busy, but I'se na call it busy to be let 
smoke baccy afore dark, and t'other chapa 
hard at work yet." 
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Paul saw there was no help for it, so he 
made the best story he could. His first 
situation had been in London, and a yeai- 
or two there had taken much of his native 
dialect away. 

" Be quiet,'' he said, in an earnest 
whisper, " wiU ye ? It be as much as my 
place be worth if Mr. Tomkins or one of 
the gardeners should hear that I was a 
smokin' ; it be only," he said, turning his 
face away from the keen eyes, "as IVe a 
bad toothache, and IVe heard say baccy be 
good for it." 

" Dwoant 'ee make no excuses," said the 
indignant old woman ; " if 'ee wants I'se 
na to tell tales, 'ee be taking the wrong 
road, my lad. I knaws what ye been 
arter, an now, sin ye ha gi'en up work 
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for 'eeself, happen ee'll do a stroke for 
Kitty." 

Paul professed himself willing and able 
to do anything she might require. He 
knew her to be universally respected 
among the few old servants left at Rook- 
stone, and among these was Mr. Tomkins, 
the head gardener, a strict disciplinarian, 
who punished " loafing '' by dismissal 

" Our pears be roipe, lad," she said, 
gravely, " and Jem him be feared to ask 
for the loan o' a pair o' steps, so, thinks I, 
Paul, him beant done I so much as one 
good turn since I spoke to t' old Madam 
to get he put in t' garden work ; an I say 
I knaws Paul wonna say nay, when I 
ask him for the steps to gather in the 
pears." 
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'' I'll carry 'em down to the lodge thia^ 
evening," said Paul, with alacrity. 

" Thank thee, lad, there be no need. 
Set 'em thereabouts among t' shrubs 
where I be a gwoin to show 'ee, and my 
Jem ull carry 'em down for I, and brings 
'em back while 'ee be a thinkin' o't." 

Lazy Paul made no objection, and Kitty 
led the way triumphantly, followed by the 
dark-browed, lumbering fellow, with a pair 
of high steps on his shoulder. 

It has been said that the saloon formed 
the gardien frontage, flanked at either 
comer by a large circular room, the great 
dining and drawing-rooms. The terrace 
extended to the angle of these, and then 
the groimd sloped abruptly downwards, so 
that the windows on the left side of the 
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house facing the avenue — ^and the study- 
window was one of these — were at the 
height of some ten or twelve feet from 
the ground. There was a thinly-planted 
shrubbery just below the study window; 
through this ran a gravelled path, com- 
mimicating with the carriage sweep in 
front; beyond the gravel path the shrub- 
bery was much thicker. 

As Kitty drew near the gi-avelled walk, 
from the thicker side of the shrubbery, her 
sharp eyes spied some one beneath the 
study window. She made a sudden halt, 
and turned to her nephew. 

" This be nigh enow, and thank 'ee, 
Paul ; an' the next time 'ee smokes so 
early dwoant 'ee do it nigh o' them bass 
mats, thay be rare 'ams for catching light, 
that them be." 
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Paul made off hastily, leaving the steps 
where she bade hun, and Kitty chuckled 
at the hold her discovery had given her 
over what she termed " a loafing vaga- 
bond." 

As soon as he was out of sight she 
moved cautiously forward till she reached 
the gravelled path, and then she stood still 
dismayed. She had felt sure she saw 
Janet's waterproof cloak beneath the study 
window, and she had dismissed Paul lest 
he too should see it. 

The place was vacant now ; but at the 
angle of the house nearest the hall entrance 
she caught a glimpse of Mr. Fran9ois 
Leroux. 

" The black-bearded i-askil I" ejaculated 
Kitty ; ** him be makin' he's hay in sun- 
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shine. Smokin' them nasty cigars in the 
very front o' t' house; I jist hope he^a 
measter may ketch him at it." 

The rain had ceased: she looked up 
longingly at the clouds, still moving too 
swiftly to promise any long cessation of the 
showers. Spite of her rheumatics, Kitty 
would have given much to ensure another 
torrent of rain, for she knew this would 
drive the Frenchman off the field. He 
was not in sight now, but she felt that he 
was walking up and down the front of the 
house. 

" Be him set on to watch V she asked 
herself, anxiously ; and then she held her 
breath with excitement, for this time she 
had not deceived herself. There was 
Janet in her dark-grey cloak, peeping 
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round from the back angle of the building. 
Kitty dared not speak or move, or give 
the slightest indication of her presence. 
She must trust that Janet s own discretion 
would keep her from making a rusthng 
among the shrubs, for Leroux would be 
back in another minute. Yes, here he 
was, and Kitty almost groaned in her 
agony of apprehension. Her fear was for 
Janet. She herself had a perfect right to 
be standing where she was, at. the entrance 
of a winding path in the thick shrubbery, 
leading away to the distant outhouses ; 
but a young lady like Miss Wolferston had 
"no call," as Kitty said, "to be jammed 
up again the wall, ankle deep in the soft 
wet mould, and hidin' among thay drip- 
pin' shrubs." All she could hope was 
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that in the fast growing darkness Monsieur 
Frangois would not distinguish either of 
them ; but still Kitty knew that she dared 
not attempt the risk of carrying the steps 
out of their hiding-place till the French- 
man was fairly off the premises. 

*' Them be rare fickle 'uns, be fdrrineers. 
Maybe him'll soon tire o' prancin' up and 
down loike a bantam cock. It be a wonder 
him stay here at all wi' ne'er a body lookin' 
at he. If Muss Janet ull bide still, us'll 
tide over yet, unless him be set on to 
watch." 

The rain seemed to be coming again as 
she had hoped : the clouds moved more and 
more swiftly, until, roUing themselves into 
one dense leaden knot overhead, they 
seemed to hold counsel together, and then 
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parting in sudden discord, poured down 
their wrath in liquid torrents. 

Janet pressed yet more closely against 
the wall for shelter, and poor old Kitty 
was glad to crawl under the drooping 
branches of a copper beech-tree to escape 
the violence of the storm. 

As to Monsieur Leroux, he dashed into 
the hall, objurgating and gesticulating at 
" this vilain climate," which gave to a poet 
no opportunity of refreshing his ideas by a 
contemplation of nature. 

But the brave old woman knew that 

while the fiirious rain lasted she and Janet 

might pursue their schemes in safety. She 

raised the steps, and although she staggered 

under their weight, she carried them out 

from behind the shrubs across the gravelled 
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walk towards Janet's hiding-place. She 
could scarcely see her young lady now, for 
a sudden increase of darkness had come 
with the storm. 

"Muss Janet," she whispered, "be ye 
there ?" 

Janet stood beside her in an instant, and 
half relieved her of her load. Poor old 
Kitty had not known till then how much 
too heavy a task she had set herself. 

Neither of them spoke till the steps 
were firmly placed beneath the study win- 
dow, no easy matter in the blinding, pelting 
rain, and on the sodden mould into which 
they seemed each moment to sink deeper. 

Janet's heart was throbbing wildly. 
Here was the moment for which she had 
planned and striven, and yet, now that the 
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way was clear — that she had only to mount 
the steps and see with her own eyes the 
proof of Richard's gmlt — she hesitated and 
drew back. 

Kitty could not see her face plainly, but 
she saw that there was a needless delay. 

" Coom, Muss Janet, pluck up a sperrit 
and climb up steps ; I be a-gwoin to sit on 
bottommost, no fear of slipping then — coom, 
up wi' ye." 

"I'm not afraid of sHpping, Kitty; but 
— ^but" — she hesitated. 

" Eh, miss, never fear, it's roight and 

justice ee go for." 

" Yes, yes, Kitty, you re right" — she 

began to mount the steps — "but, Kitty, 

suppose the squire or any one should pass 

and see the steps. Had you not better lay 
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them down among the bushes as soon as 
I'm up, and shelter yourself somewhere 
till I let you know I am ready to come 
down T 

" An' how'U ye do that ? Let Kitty be, 
muss ; if so be I can move thay, maybe I'll 
lay thay down ; but I'se na gwoin to stir 
fro' below the winder, an' if ye just say 
Kitty, I be here, muss." 

The old woman's bravery determined 
Janet, and she climbed quickly up the 
steps ; the window ledge was broad enough 
to stand on, and she tried to raise the sash. 
Yes, Kitty was right, it moved stiJffly, but 
it was not bolted. It made a startling 
noise in opening, but this was no time for 
hesitation. Janet bent her head and 
stepped into the room. 
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It was quite in daxkness, but, with that 
mechanical memory which seems to serve us 
without our will, she remembered where she 

should find a taper and matches. How long 
it seemed before she found them, and her 
fingers trembled so that she thought the 
taper would never be lighted. The flame 
kindled at last, and then a sickening dread 
came over her lest the light should be seen 
from without. It flickered so wildly that 
she saw she must shut the window if she 
would not have it extinguished. She closed 
the noisy, creaking sash, and set the taper 
on the davenport. Fear seemed to leave 
her suddenly, and again the fierce desire to 
pimish Richard and redress her brother's 
wrongs mastered her. 

The key lay just within the desk. Janet 
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had felt so sure that she should find the 
will stowed away as her mother had de- 
scribed it, out of sight, that it was almost 
a shock, when she opened the second 
drawer, to see at once a thick roll of paper 

lying in front. 

She took it tip eagerly. Her first inten- 
tion had been to read it and replace it in 
the drawer ; but this seemed, now that she 
had seen it was a reality, too great a 
risk — she would take it just as it was to 
Mr. Painson. She closed the half-opened 
drawer, replaced the key within the desk, 
and stooped to blow out the light. Then 
she hesitated. 

" I will see if it is signed first," she said ; 
" though I feel certain it must be." 

At first she could not be quite sure where 
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the end came, but when she had carefully 
looked through all the sheets she saw blank 
spaces left, evidently for signatures. 

A mist came over her eyes, and her 
hands shook as though they were palsied. 
Thought and recollection grew indistinct, 
and she sank into her father's high- 
backed chair ; not with the bodily insensi- 
bility that had seized her mother in that 
fatal spot, but as utterly stupefied to outer 
things. Suddenly she started awake — a 
clicking sound roused her — she listened in 
a breathless agony of terror, for it seemed 
to come from the door leading into the 
saloon. All was still again, it had only 
been her fancy ; but thought and memory 
came back tumultuously. What had she 
done ?— effected an unlawful entrance into 
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a house, and, for the first time, it struck 
her that it was unlawful, to prove what ? — 
that which was simply unprovable; that 
which, in fact, had never been done ; for 
unless two wills had been executed, Richard 
had not committed forgery. In her terror 
and utter revulsion of feeling — for she felt 
like a thief — she tried to open the drawer 
again, so as to replace the will, and regain 
the window as quickly as possible ; but the 
key slipped from her nerveless fingers and 
fell on the floor. 

It seemed to her impossible to find it in 
that vast darkness, and like some desperate 
animal she looked about her for a hiding- 
place into which she could thrust the wiU. 
As she grasped it a new thought came 
to her. Why did she not read the will. 
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and see wherein it differed from that 
which had been declared genuine. Hiir- 
riedly, breathlessly, straining all her senses 
to gather in its meaning through the tech- 
nical jargon, she made out that her father 
had appointed her mother sole guardian of 
Christy, and that Rookstone had been left 
unreservedly to. him : her mother amply 
dowered, and she and her sister handsomely 
provided for. Legacies to old servants, 
friends — all imremembered in that will 
which had constituted Richard master of 
Rookstone ; traits of kind thoughtfulness, 
so like her father that they seemed to bring 
him back, living, breathing, to her memory, 
stamped conviction on her mind as she read 
that these were his genuine intentions, and 
that no matter how contrived, the other 
will was indeed a fabrication. 
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But the mystery seemed darker than 
ever. She looked eagerly on to see if 
Richard's name were mentioned. Yes, 
near the end : he was left a handsome sum 
of ready money. Her interest had con- 
quered terror ; past and future had become 
centred in trying to read this riddle. 

Had fear been as powerful as when she 
first discovered that the will was unsigned, 
she must have heard a faiat sound at the 
door leadiQg into the saloon. She would 
not have started with such a shuddering 
cry of terror when the door itself opened 
and Richard Wolferston entered the study. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
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jjlOR an instant neither of them spoke ; 
then Richard Wolferston closed the 
door behind him and walked up to the 
davenport. 

All Janet's courage had deserted her. 
In an inscrutable yet irresistible manner, it 
seemed as if she were the criminal, and 
Richard the person sinned against, and 
yet in her heart she still believed him 
guilty. 
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" Miss Wolferston," he said, sarcastically, 
"would it not have been easier to come 
m here by the door than by the window ? 
— rather more in keepiQg, too, with the 
extreme respectability of the Wolferstons 
of Rookstone ?" 

He waited, but she could not answer. 
A weaker woman would have got rid of 
some of her alarm in words or tears, but 
Janet sat trying to collect her scattered 
wits before she spoke. 

'^ I keep this room locked up," he said, 
quietly, *' because I have never yet had 
time to examine yoiu" father's papers. It 
would have been better in all ways if you 
had mentioned yoiu" wish to look through 
them with me." He glanced at the parch- 
ments before her. "As it is," he spoke 
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faster and more roughly, "I consider your 
behaviour unjustifiable. Do you know 
that if you were not my wife's sister, I 
should feel myself tempted to give you in 
custody." 

It seemed to Janet that this anger was 
assumed, that he was seeking to make her 
quarrel with him. 

" Would you have given me the key of 
this study if I had asked for it ? If you 
would have done this, you will not refiise 
to give me this will." 

She fixed her eyes on his face, and she 
fancied that he grew paler, but the light 
was so indistinct that she could not be sure. 

He came still closer, and took up the 
roll and opened it. 

" This," he said, when he had examined it 
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for some minutes — " is this the only draft 
you have found? Surely there must be 
several others ? You know, of course, as 
weU as I do> the mania that possessed your 
father latterly respecting wills. I fully 
expected him to die without executing one 
of the numerous forms he caused to be 
drawn up. Why should I give you this ? 
it can serve no purpose. I imagine you 
have satisfied yourself that it is neither 
signed nor witnessed ?" 

" It is not, and yet — " she spoke sternly, 
for she felt that there could be no longer 
the disguise of even outward civility be- 
tween herself and Richard — *' I believe this 
to be my father's genuine will, the one he 
intended to be carried out, and that by which 
you hold possession here, a fabrication." 
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He pressed his lips tightly together. 
Her boldness had taken him by surprise. 
Was it not enough to find fier at this time 
of night forcing a secret entrance into his 
house lite a burglar ? — and instead of con- 
fusion and terror, she carried her insolence 
so far as to accuse him. 

" If I answered you as you deserved to 
be answered," he said, ** I should at once 
tell you to leave the house ; but you are 
Mary's sister, and are therefore protected 
from my just anger. I hope and expect 
you will quit Rookstone to-morrow. I will 
account to Mary for your sudden departure. 
As to your accusation, you may, perhaps, 
regret your strange behaviour, if I swear 
to you by all you hold most sacred that 
your father's signature and those of the 

VOL. II. 14 
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witnesses to the will by which I hold Rook- 
stone, are as genuine as that he was your 
father. Take them, test them as you will in 
any court of justice, and you will only find 
yourself convicted of most unjust accusation 
and unfounded suspicion." 

Almost the same words Mr. Painson 
had used. Janet's head seemed to spin 
round as she varuly tried to see light in 

this dark riddle ; if Richard ^vere indeed 
guiltless, what was she ? Could it be pos- 
sible that, trained as she had been, her 
heart was yet so evil as to have begotten 
and nourished this black suspicion against 
an innocent man ? 

Scales fell from her eyes. It had then 
been her father's habit to make and remake 
his will, and her mother had been led into 
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the same error as she had been by the sight 
of the same docimient. 

To Janet it was impossible to persist in 
error an instant after she saw it to be error. 
This first doubt of her own judgment re- 
awakened the better nature which had been 
slumbering, and she felt impelled to atone 
at once for her wrong-doing. She was 
not convinced, but it seemed to her that 
she ought to be — that she had allowed her- 
self to judge wilfully. 

" I have been wrong in suspecting you 
secretly," she said ; " I ought to have told 
you my doubts openly; I cannot wonder 
at yoiu" anger. I shall certainly leave 
Rookstone to-morrow." She paused a 
moment ; the expression of his face puzzled 
her, it was so set and hard. She began to 
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see that Richard Wolferston was not a 
person to be offended with impunity. 
" You will not say anything to Mary, 
neither shall I ; she need never know I • 
have doubted you." 

He made no answer, except by opening 
the door for her to leave the study. As 
she passed him he said, abruptly— 

"You had better go at once to your 
room. I will explain yom- absence to the 
wretched old woman you have chosen to 
confide in." 

Then seeing she was about to remon- 
strate, he spoke more harshly. 

" Miss Wolferston, I must be master in 
my own house ; you have given scandal 
enough lor one night. You are too young 
to know the serious injury that might result 
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if this childish attempt of yours got talked 
about among the servants. I cannot allow 
you to hold any further intercourse with 
that woman Robbins ; if you persist in 
resistance, I shall take some means of 
getting rid of her." 

Something in his tone made Janet sus- 
pect that she had been watched ; she felt 
powerless to strive against his wiQ, and she 
went up-stairs. 

Richard stood watching her till she dis- 
appeared into the gallery, then he went 
back into the saloon, down the terrace steps, 
and in another minute stood below the 
study window. He had moved so quietly 
that Kitty had not known of his approach 
till he was close beside her and the 
steps. 
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" Now, Mrs. Robbins " — ^he could scarcely 
distinguish her in the darkness, but he 
spoke as assuredly as if he could see the 
sudden terror that had seized her — " take 
yourself off as fast as possible ; you are a 
inischief-making old vagabond, and if it 
were not for Mrs. Wolferston, you should 
find yourself in Staplecross Jail before 
morning. Let nie find you trespassing 
near the house again, and you leave Rook- 
stone." 

"There be two words wanted to that 
ere, squoire. I be no tenant o' yom-n, and 
'ee knows I beant ; 'ee may keep I out o' 
the park, but 'ee can't turn I out o' the 
lodge, try as 'ee will." 

" I'll have you transported for to-night's 
work if you say another word," he said, 
furiously. 
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Kitty hobbled away, though when she 
was, as she thought, at safe distance, she 
called out, " Good-night to ee ; maybe 
ee'U carry them steps away ; them 'ull tell 
tales to-morrow." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

CAPTAIN WENLOCK TAKES A RESOLUTION. 

"1 TRS. WEBB'S feelings, both as a wo- 
^^ man and a mother, were outraged 
by Janet's sudden return. It was against 
all precedent, to her well-regulated mind, 
for yoimg ladies to fly about the country 
like birds, giving no hint of when they 
might be expected ; and besides this, she 
had planned an excursion to the Crystal 
Palace with Henry Wenlock and Louisa; 
he had promised to come this evening and 
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settle it, and at lunclieoii who should make 
her appearance but Janet Wolferston. Mrs. 
Webb met Janet with outstretched arms, 
and a succession of small bird-like kisses. 
How pale and strange the girl looked. 

" I wonder if there ever was insanity in 
the family ; I'm sure she's touched in the 
head, poor thing," thought Mrs. Webb. " I 
must consult her Aunt Dawson, and I 
really think I ought to give a hint to 
Henry Wenlock." 

Something more than Janet's changed 
looks puzzled her observant cousin — those 
small, hard, black eyes were taking in 
every word and gesture while the girl sat 
in the dining-room. 

Janet was so much gentler — Mrs. Webb 
could almost have said so much better 
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behaved ; so much more humble would have 
been nearer the mark. 

In the long night that had followed her 
interview with her brother-in-law, Janet 
had not slept : her self-reproach, her deep 
heartfelt contrition, had been too keen, too 
overpowering. Like a lightning flash had 
come the revelation showing her the pride 
and self-confidence in her own judgment 
which she had mistaken for a high and 
noble purpose. 

When such revelations come, and in 

mercy they are sent to some of us, reason 
seems almost to totter, while the mask that 
has so ingeniously aped the face of truth 
falls off, and as it falls shrivels into the 
nothingness it is. 

All Mrs. Webb's little satirical sillinesses, 
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once so stinging and offensive, fell un- 
heeded on Janet's ear, or if heard were 
accepted as a deserved humiliation for her 
own overweening pride. Before she left 
Rookstone she had written to Mr. Painson, 
asking him to see her at ten o'clock next 
morning. 

" I will tell him all," she said, as she 
dressed for dinner ; " it is only just to 
Richard to say that the will my dear 
mother saw was not signed ; then if Mr. 
Painson says I am to dismiss all doubts, I 
will try hard to do so. I do not believe 
Richard guUty of forgery ; but it is still 
impossible to me to think that he did not 
use his influence unfairly." 

She felt that her mind must be made up 
pne way or tiie other before she saw Henry 
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again : it was so very hard to keep this 
secret from him, and yet her mother's pro- 
hibition had been urgent. If Mr. Painson 
told her that her father had really had the 
mania for making and remaking his will 
which Richard had asserted, it would help 
to lessen her doubts of her brother-in-law. 

" If Henry is to be his brother, too," she 
ended, " why should I prejudice him still 
further against Richard by speaking of last 
night's work ? I wish ten o'clock to-morrow 
were here. I will not see Henry tiU I have 
heard Mr. Painson's opinion." 

She went down-stairs. Henry was in 
the drawing-room talking to Louisa Webb. 
Janet's surprise at seeing him gave her 
manner an increase of restraint. 

Ever since the evening of Mrs. Webb's 
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dinner-party, Wenlock had been disturbed 
and restless. He thought that to ask an 
explanation in writing of Janet's reserve 

and mysterious ways would be to increase 
the barrier which, ever since her mother s 

death, had come between them — a barrier 

more keenly felt by himself than by Janet, 

for, as we have seen, her mind had been 

filled with her plans for the detection of 

Richard's guilt, to the exclusion of all else. 

Henry had determined the next time they 

met to make an appeal to her to restore the 

confidence which had once existed between 

them. 

Louisa giggled when Janet came in. 

" Mamma would not let me tell you he 
was coming," she said. "I suppose she 
thought you would enjoy the surprise of 
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seeing Henry ;" then, in a loud whisper to 
Janet, " So sorry, dear, the dinner-bell is 
just going to ring — no use in my running 
away, is there T 

At dinner-time, as Henry Wenlock, much 
against his will, listened to Mrs. Webb's sil- 
linesses, most of them on the topic of her 
own valuable qualities, or covert censure of 
some of her neighbours, it suddenly came 
into his mind that here might lie the secret 
of Janet's absent, changed manner. 

She might be unhappy with this foolish, 
spitefiil woman. "All silly women are 
spiteful to those of more intellect than 
themselves. It is the old story of the Fox 
and the Grapes ; and Janet is disgusted, 
too, with that assumptive fellow Webb's 
pomposity. Who on earth cares where his 
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mutton was bred and his Burgundy grown ? 

I hate to be told the history of all I eat 

and drink : if it were not for Janet, I'd 

never dine with the fellow again." 

Just as the ladies were rising to go 

up-stairs, the visit to the Crystal Palace to- 
morrow was proposed to Janet by Louisa. 

" I am very sorry, thank you, but I have 
a business engagement to-morrow." 

No one answered, but Mrs. Webb gave 
Henry a significant and pitying glance. 

" Only another reason," he thought, " for 
speaking to Janet at once. She shall not 
expose herself to that detestable woman's 
remarks and suspicions. Surely she would 
be happier in ever so humble a home of her 
own than in this family." 

When he reached the drawing-room 
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Janet was not there, Louisa was lounging in 
an easy chair, in a lackadaisical fashion ; 
her mother was walking about the room, 
evidently restless and uneasy. 

Henrj" knew that Janet had a private 
sitting-room, and he determined to ask if 
he could not have a few minutes talk with 
her there ; but before he could speak Mr. 
Webb asked where Mrs. Dawson was. 

" Mrs. Dawson — I don't know what you 
mean, John." 

" Why, there was a ring : wasn't that 
Mrs. Dawson who arrived just now V 

Mrs. Webb's eyes looked brighter and 
harder than ever as she took a quick glance 
at Captain Wenlock to see if he were 
listening. 

" Oh dear, no !'' with a slight toss of the 
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head ; " it was a visitor for Janet : a gen- 
tleman." 

"A gentleman — what gentleman?" the 
words came from Henry before he knew 
what he was saying, 

" Well, I don't know whether I ought to 
tell." Mrs. Webb gave her irritating little 
laugh. "Janet is so fond of secrets, you 
know ; but " — an involuntary movement of 

Captain Wenlock s made her look at him — 
" don't look like that, pray, or I shall be in 
terror of some melodramatic scene taking 
place, and you know it's only my fun ; no- 
thing at all to wonder about, if dear Janet 
were only a little more communicative." 

"Who is it?" Even Mr. Webb had 
grown suflficiently inquisitive to be impa- 
tient. 

VOL. IL 15 
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" Dear me, Jolm, why only old Mr. Pain- 
son; but Janet took him off to her own 
room in such a stage-struck, mysterious 
manner, that I think she deserves a little 
teazing." 

She spoke to her husband, but she kept 
her eyes on Henry Wenlock. He pulled 
his moustache as if he meant to root it out. 
He was too angry to speak. How could 
Janet expose herself to the ridicule of her 
empty-headed cousin by such absurdity ? 
Why could she not have told him she 
expected the old lawyer ? and then an 
angry flush rose on his forehead. Janet 
had not thought fit to apprise him of her 
return ; but she must have written to Mr. 
Painson, or how could he have known 
it? 
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Half an hour passed, and Janet did not 
appear. Wenlock felt strongly tempted to 
send up a message to her room, but he shrank 
from Mrs. Webb's ridicule. If he could 
have heard the words that were being 
spoken up-stairs he would not have waited 
so patiently. 

Mr. Painson was obliged to leave town 

early the following morning for a stay of 
some days, and Janet's note was so urgent 
that he had been imwilling to keep her in 
suspense tUl his return ; he had therefore 

come to see her this evening. He listened 
attentively to her story. When she had 
ended, he blamed her for taking old Kitty 
into counsel. 

" Now," he said, " I suppose you want my 
opinion. I wUl give it to you on one con- 
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dition, that you do not breathe a word of 
this business to any one." 

" I only wish to tell Captain Wen- 
lock," she said. "I think he ought to 
know." 

Mr. Painson shrugged his shoulders, and 
looked irritable. It was one of the 
blemishes on his favourite's good sense, he 
thought, that she should have cast in ker 
lot with an impetuous hair-brained fellow 
like Wenlock, just because he happened to 
be six feet high. 

" Decidedly, no ; the very last man in 
the world to confide in. What I mean, my 
dear child, is" — for Janet's fetce warned 
him of his imprudence — " that Captain 
Wenlock is not likely to be impartial in the 
matter ; his feelings must natiuully get the 
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better of his judgment, and would urge 
him to take the very reverse line of action 
to that whidi I would suggest to you," 

"Action ! but it seems to me that there is 
nothing to be done." 

" If you win promise to be guided by me, 
I'll teU you what / think about it," he 
answered. " It seems to me that there is 
much TdOTQ hope of recovery for your little 
brother than I thought; but unless you 
promise not to open your lips to any one 
on the subject, I must decHue to say 



more." 



She hesitated ; the old lawyer looked at 
his watch, as if he was in a hurry to leave 
her. 

"After all," she thought, "this time I 
am not seeking to guide myself, and the 
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mystery must come to an end if open mea- 
sures are adopted against Richard ; it is 
only my own comfort with Henry that I 
sacrifice/' 

She gave the required promise, and then 
Mr. Painson spoke. The point that struck 
him was Richard Wolferston's assertion 
that the late squire had a mania for draw- 
ing up wills. This, he said, was entirely 
false ; he had often urged his dear friend to 
make a will, and he had invariably excused 
himself; he did not believe that, in the 
short time that had elapsed since he gave 
up the management of the property, a habit 
of this kind would have become fixed. 

He asked Janet if she could rememb^: 
the date of the will in the study. 

*'I do not remember taking it in dis- 
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tinctly at the time ; you know I was still 
reading the will when he came in ; but it 
seems to be a fixed idea with me now that 
it was dated May 25th." 

" May 25th ! Miss Janet, you must be 
positive ; surely, if you tax your memory, 
you can be ; if the will you saw was really 
dated May 25 th, I feel nearly sure that it 
contains your father's real intentions. Now 
think ; take as long as you like, only be 
positive." 

He took a book from the table, put on 
his spectacles, and aflfected to read it dili- 
gently. 

Janet held her forehead with both hands, 
trying to concentrate thought on the events 
of the previous night; it seemed to her 
that she had seen May 25th on the wUl, 
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but Mr. Painson's words had attached so 
much weight to her answer, that she daxed 
not feel sure. Suddenly a new idea oc- 
curred to her. 

" Is that the date of the will that has 
been proved T she asked. 

" Yes," said Mr. Painson, gravely. 
" Now don't be like any other woman, and 
run away with the notion that it's all plain 
saiUng, and that you have the clue in your 
hand ; you have no proof against your 
cousin, remember ; simply, the only notion 
I have is that his keeping this unsigned 
will — in the event of his having exercised 
undue influence in persuading your father 
to make another, for this is all I fancy he 
has done, my dear child — I say the very 
circumstance of his keeping it shows that 
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he has some conscience left, and if Christy 
outlives him, I should not be at all sur- 
prised at your cousin willing Eookstone 
back to him again. Let us see, is this 
baby a boy or a girl ?" 
"A boy." 

" That's unlucky ; however, it may not 
live. Don't look so shocked, my dear 
yoimg lady ; I only mean to tell you that 
all you have to hope for is from Richard 
Wolferston himself, and that any threat, 
or any attempt to make your doubts pub- 
He, will only cause a family feud, and pro- 
bably hinder your brother's chance of resti- 
tution. Now I must say good-night." 

Janet followed him down-stairs, per- 
plexed and heavy-hearted. What could 
she say to Henry to explain her conduct ? 
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CHAPTEK XVIL 

BEFUSED. 

XANET came into the drawing-room 

feeling like a criminal. She saw the 

cloud on Wenlock's face, and she knew 

she could not clear it away ; but she went 

up to him at once. 

" I can go with you to-morrow, Henry ; 
I am free of my engagement." 

" I am very glad : come downstairs into 
the dining-room," he said; "I want to 
speak to you before I go away." 



I 
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He turned to the door as he spoke. 

Janet followed him in silence. Life was 
too hard to live. For more than a year 
she had been doing ceaseless battle with 
herself and her own inclinations. It 
seemed to her that duty always forced her 
to aHenate the love she longed for. In 
childhood even, she had known by a sure 
instinct that people esteemed her more 
than they loved her. She had not Mary's 
power of flinging herself into the hearts of 
others, even by the very charm of her wil- 
fulness ; and now, except little Christy, no 
one really loved her but Henry, and she 
had condemned herself to the risk of losing 
this, the only happiness left her." She would 
not — she could not do it ; it would be 
better to break her promise to Mr. Painson. 
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But she dared not do this. She had 
done evil once that good might come, and 
what had come of it ? There was no time 
for further parley with hersalf ; she had 
reached the dining-room, and Captain Wen- 
lock closed the doc«:. 

" Janet," his voice was agitated, " I am 
going to be very plain with you, but I 
believe it will be happier for us both. Why 
have you secrets from me ? What is this 
business you have to see Painson about ? 
I ought to know. If I cannot help you in 
it, at least I could help to bear any trouble 
or annoyance it may cause you." 

" You cannot, thank you." 

She spoke very quickly, but such a look 
of pain came into her face that he felt 
sorry he had spoken so urgently. 
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He took her hand in both his. 

" Look here, my darling, I can't bear to 
vex you — you know that ; but I don't 
think it is for our happiness to keep secrets 
from each other. Even if I were to say, 
as I feel inclined to say when I see that 
sad look in your dear eyes, that it makes 
no difference to me, it wouldn't be the 
truth, darling. Perhaps I'm too off-hand 
and open about things ; but I can't get on 
with anything like a mystery, and I think 
it's safer and better in every way to say so 
at once." 

" Yes, I know," said Janet, in the same 
dreamy voice. 

She longed to throw her arms iround 
him, and tell him how miserable she felt, 
but she could not. It seemed to her that 
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Henry was really alienated, and her sorrow 
paralyzed her from trying to regain his 
love. 

He waited a few minutes for her answer. 

" You will not give me your confidence, 
then ; you cannot trust me, Janet ?" 

Her manner stung him out of all self- 
control ; he let go her hand. 

" What am I to think ? What has come 
over you, Janet, to change you so com- 
pletely ? If I have lost your confidence, 
at least I have a right to know how I have 
done it. You must tell me. I will not 
leave you till you have explained the 
change that has come between us." 

He spoke vehemently. Her continued 
silence irritated him, as silence does irri- 
tate an angry man. More than this, all 
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the vexation he had been trying to sup- 
press since the evening of Mrs. Webb's 
dinner-party, broke loose, and added itselt 
to his grievances. 

Perhaps a man never loses his power so 
completely as when he reproaches a WOToan. 
There is something weak about reproach — 
something that reminds one of the small 
dog's yelp against the larger brother he is 
afraid of ; besides, it is a woman's weapon, 
and some women abhor anything that 
savoiu*s of their own weakness as much as 
they honour strength. 

Janet's heart seemed to tiun to stone at 
his words ; if she could have stooped 
to words — had she no wrongs to com- 
plain of ? Not against him ; but had not 
she all her life been thinking more of 
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the well-doing and happiness of others 
than of herself ; and what had she reaped 
in return ? The secret feeling that she was 
considered stiff and restrained, while all 
the time her heart was fiill of burning love, 
which did not dare betray itself by demon- 
stration, lest it should meet with a rebuff. 
Often she had envied her sister Mary's 
naughtiness ; it seemed to give her such a 
bright saucy power of saying out what she 
felt, without half the offence her own well- 
intentioned but abrupt reproofs occasioned. 
But till now she had never felt this 
with Henry. He was the only being with 
whom she had been able to cast aside all 
reserve, to bare her heart's true feelings, 
and be sure she was rightly read. And 
now he too was like the rest. He would 
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not take her on trust ; lie only loved her, 
in fact, so long as she submitted implicitly 
to him. 

Still she did not answer him as a 
smaller-minded woman would have an- 
swered. Her hands were clasped tightly 
together, and that wistful look came in her 
eyes which a man often misreads in a 
woman — ^a look which says, " Be noble ; be 
strong ; be a rock for my feebleness to 
cling to." 

" Henry," she said, " I am not happy ; 
but tni now you have never added to my 
unhappiness." 

He had thought the look in her eyes an 
appeal to his submission; but her words 
conquered his doubts. He forgot Mr. 
Painson and all the causes of his vexation. 
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Jaaet was unhappy, and he could comfort 
her. 

He drew her fondly to him; her head 
nestled on his shoulder, as it had often 
nestled in brighter days, and for a moment 
it seemed to Janet, as they stood thus 
heart to heart, that true love and peace 
might return, spite of her secret. 

" My darling," he whispered, " I know 
you cannot be happy with these people. I 
hesitated to ask you to come to such a quiet 
home as I can give you ; but, Janet, why 
should we waste the happiness of being 
together in waiting for a few luxuries ? 
You must be mine altogether, dearest ; why 
need we wait ?" 

For a moment the warm blood spread 

over Janet's face. It seemed as if all of 
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joy she had ever known had come back : to be 
always with Henry — his wife — away from 
unloving looks and tongues for ever. She felt 
she must give everything else up and yield 
herself entirely to his love and guidance. 
And then, as quickly the warm blood re- 
ceded, a hand of ice seemed to steal be- 
tween his heart and her own, and she knew 
that this imion could not be till she was 
free from her secret. But she dared not 
tell him this. She would be so watchful, 
so guarded over her own manner, that he 
should never discover she was keeping any- 
thing from him. He should never again 
complain of her reserve. 

He took her sUence for consent ; he 
pressed her yet more fondly to him, and 
thanked her in glowing, joyful words for 
the happiness she had given him. 
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It was like sunshine in winter, and yet 
she must withdraw herself from it. The 
poor, tried, aching heart shrank from the 
wrench she knew her next words must 
give ; for to Janet's unsophisticated nature 
it seemed as if it would be impossible for 
a wife to keep a secret from her husband, 
it would be a transgression of the marriage 
vows. Henry had himself said he could 
not endure a secret, and yet she was deter- 
mined that he should not know the real 
reason of her refusal. 

A deep sob roused him from his joy. 

"Janet, my darling, what is it? Tell 
me I am not deceiving myself" 

" Not wholly," she said. " I love you 
more than ever, and yet I will not come to 
you as your wife till I can bring you a less 
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sorrow-burdened heart/' He tried to in- 
terrupt her, but she shook her head, and 
burst into tears :" It is all so recent ; I 
have hardly had time to realise that she 
baa really left me. I know it is selfish to 
wish her here again ; but, oh ! Henry, you 
cannot teU how sharp the agony is some- 
times, of feeling that I no longer have 
my mother to go to for counsel and help." 

" But is not that the very reason why 
you should yield to my wishes ? Surely in 
your own home you can be quieter — more 
to yourself — than you are among these 
frivolous Webbs." 

" It is not that," she said. " I am not 
so selfish as to wish to shut myself up 
alone with my sorrow. I only want time 
to heal its first violence, and to soothe me 
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into greater resignation than I am able to 
feel now. I don't want to bring mourning 
into your home, Henry ; it is not fair or 
right towards you." 

He urged her again ; but at last he sub- 
mitted, unwilling to distress her, though 
not convinced — not, however, till he had 
told her that on that day three months he 
should renew his claim, and should take no 
second refusal. 

As soon as he was gone, Janet hurried 
to her room. Was life worth living, on 
these terms ? she asked herself. Was she 
never once in anything to seek her own 
pleasure or her own happiness ? Would it 
not have been better to accept the great 
happiness she had just refused, and take 
the chance that her secret might mar its 
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perfection ? and then came back a sentence 
heard from her mother's lips in early child- 
hood, which Janet had never forgotten — 
'' We are never doing right, we are almost 
always doing wrong, when we are striving 
to please ourselves/' " But it would not 
have been only to please myself. Surely 
Henry asked me as much for his own sake 
as for mine. I could make him so happy. 
I know I could. What if I let this secret 
die away ? We can take care of Christy 
between us, and leave Richard in peace at 
Rookstone." She sat still, her face buried 
between her hands, thinking. Common 
sense, common justice to Henry, every ordi- 
nary and superficial motive of action, bade 
her rest from her self-imposed task. Scru- 
ples and doubts struggled to be heard, but 
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she would not listen to them. She lay- 
down to rest at last, half resolved to write 
to Henry and retract her refusal. 
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CHAPTEK XVIII. 

PERPLEXED. 

TTENEY WENLOCK walked towards 
Vincent Square in a very ruffled 
state of mind. Since the night of Janet's 
retiun from Rookstone, the night when 
she had refused to become his wife at 
once, he had kept away from Mrs. 
Webb's. 

Mrs. Webb's hints and suspicions had 
failed to make him jealous, but they had 
made him unwilling to see her again. He 
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also entertained a hope that by leaving 
Janet longer than usual alone with her 
cousins she might be more inclined to 
listen to reason, or, in other words, to 
many him. He had intended to go and 
see her on this evening, but in the morn- 
ing he had received a note from Mrs. 
Webb. Could Captain Wenlock call on 
her at five o'clock ? He would be sure to 
find her alone and disengaged. She 
wished to consult him at once on a matter 
which nearly concerned dear Janet. He 
did not like to refuse, and yet he shrank 
from this woman's interference. He re- 
solved not to allow Mrs. Webb to enter 
into any explanation except in Janet's 
presence. Perhaps a secret hope that this 
meeting might break ground for a fresh 
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state of things, might help his cause with 
Janet, had induced him to consent to it, 
although all the while he resented Mrs. 
Webb's meddling. 

When he reached Vincent Square, her 
manner surprised him. Hitherto he had 
regarded her as a vain shallow woman, 
flippant in her efforts to amuse and attract, 
spiteful where she could not succeed ; but 
to-day she was perfectly quiet ; she pressed 
his hand with a gentle subdued tenderness 
that at once propitiated and alarmed him ; 
he fancied that Janet was ill, and Mrs. 
Webb wished to prepare him. 

He looked so disturbed that her concern 
increased. 

" Where is Janet T he said, abruptly ; 
'' I can see her, cannot I ?" 
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"I am sorry to say you cannot," said 
Mrs. Webb ; and then seeing his dismay 
was as complete as she could wish for, she 
went on. 

"Janet is not here, and I do not feel 
quite sure that I know where she is gone 
to." 

She spoke simply. She had by this 
time persuaded herself so fully of Janet's 
eccentricity that she had no occasion to 
exaggerate her feelings, and her intuitive 
penetration taught her that any trace of 
spitefulness would enlist Wenlock against 
her view of what had happened. 

He answered her impetuously : 

"Not know where she is? What do 
you mean, Mrs. Webb? You are her 
mother's nearest relative ; she placed her- 
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self under your care, and you are bound to 
protect her." 

Mrs. Webb gave liim such a sweet sad 
reproachftd look, that he felt ashamed of 
his own hastiness. " When did she leave 
you ?" he said, more quietly. 

" I believe Janet to be quite safe," she 
answered, " but sit down. Captain Wen- 
lock, and I will tell you all I know. Janet 
has been more silent and reserved than 
ever, since that last evening you were here. 
Yesterday morning she went out early. 
Louisa oflfered to accompany her, but she 
refused to let her go with her in such a 
very decided manner that my daughter did 
not like to press it. She was away for 
some time, and when she came home 
stayed up in her own room the rest of the 
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day. In the evening she sent down an 
excuse for not appearing at dinner. She 
wished tea to be sent upstairs to her. I 
went up with it myself. Janet looked a 
little pale, perhaps, but certainly not ill 
enough to keep her room ; but when I 
questioned her, she seemed unwilling to 
answer, I can scarcely tell you why, or at 
least I could tell you if I were not afraid 
of making you very unhappy ; but I felt 
dreadfully anxious about her sti^ange con- 
duct. 'Where did you go this morning, 
Janet ?' I asked perhaps rather more 
urgently than I might, had I felt less 

deeply. 

" ' I had business to attend to,' she said, 
abruptly ; and her face showed that she 
disputed my right to question her. 
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" Now, as you know, dear Captain Wen- 
lock, she had always been so well brought 
up by that dear good mother of hers, that 
it would scarcely have occurred to me to 
doubt the propriety of anything she chose 
to do, but for the strange change that has 
come over her since that sudden return 
from Rookstone. No doubt she gave you 
a satisfactory explanation of it, but to us 
she said nothing." 

Mrs. Webb paused here to give Wenlock 
opportunity to justify Janet, and for the 
first time he remembered that he had 
never so much as made a remark on the 
suddenness of her return on the night 
when she had refused to become his 
wife. He shook his head, and listened 
eagerly for the rest of Mrs. Webb's story. 
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" This morning, as soon as breakfast was 
over, she asked if a cab could be sent for 
to take her to the Waterloo Station. I 
said, ' Where can you be going, Janet V 
^nd then, to my surprise, she said she was 
going to Rookstone. She could not say 
how long she should be away : she might 
stay there a fortnight, or she might be back 
to-morrow. Really I felt so startled I 
scarcely knew how to answer her.'' 

" I don't see anything remarkable about 
it," said Wenlock, stiffly. "I am afraid 
you have alarmed yourself and me very 
imnecessarily, Mrs. Webb. Why shouldn't 
Janet go to Rookstone ?" 

" Of course — ^the most natural place in 

the world for her to go to — the place she 

should never have left had I been con- 
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suited." Mrs. WebVs tone sharpened here, 
but she speedily recovered herself " But, 
my dear Captain Wenlock, Janet is not 
gone there. Bless you, that was only a 
blind. As I stood at the open window, I 
heard her tell the cab to drive to Mr. 
Painson's.'^ 

Henry looked annoyed. 

*' It is quite possible she called on 
Mr. Painson on her way to the sta- 
tion." 

" But, Captain Wenlock, listen to reason. 
When Janet came back fix)m Rookstone, 
she told Louey that she was not likely to 
go there again for a long time to come. 
I know that she has not received a let- 
ter since her retimi, either from Mary 
Wolferston or from her husband, and 
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Janet is not Kkely to go anywhere un- 
asked." 

Henry stood stiU, thinking. His first 
impulse would have been to go down to 
Rookstone, and ask Janet the meaning of 
this sudden departure. It seemed to him 
extraordinary that, without any summons, 
she should have gone off alone in this ab~ 
rupt manner, and then he remembered a 
sentence of Mrs. WebVs. 

" What is it that you shrink from telling 
me because you are afi'aid of making me 
unhappy ?" 

But Mrs. Webb broke in upon his 
thoughts. 

" First of all, will you answer me one 
question ? Are you still engaged to marry 
Janet ?" 
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" I should scarcely have answered your 
summons so promptly, if our engagement 
were ended. I don't think such a question 
admissible." 

" Then I am very sony I asked." Mrs. 
Webb looked beseechingly up in his hand- 
some face, quivering now with the emotion 
her Words had created. " But I feared you 
suspected what I did, and had broken 
your engagement the last time you saw her." 

" I do not know what you suspect, nor 
do I imderstand you at all," he answered 
haughtUy. " So far from any break between 
us, the very last time we were together, I 
tried to persuade Janet to become my wife 
at once." 

Mrs. Webb had a hard struggle to keep 
her mortification out of sight. 
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" Perhaps, after all, I had better speak 
out,'' she said, in the wearied tone with 
which we yield up an unpleasant fact to 
our listener. " I have watched Janet at- 
tentively of late, and I regret to say that 
to me she betrays strong symptoms of the 
mental derangement wliich, of course, we 
must expect one or other of poor Christo- 
pher's children to inherit." 

" Derangement ! Mr. Wolferston was as 
sane as you are, Mrs. Webb." 

Henry Wenlock almost smiled, spite of 
his anger. 

Mrs. Webb shook her head. 

" Ask Mr. Painson what he thinks about 
the will. Why, he admitted to me on the 
day of the funeral that he could not believe 
his old fidend was himself when he executed 
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it. If it is not the germ of insanity in 
Janet, I ask you to tell me what it is that 
Jias changed her so. She was a little old 
for her age perhaps, but she was a clever, 
lively girl, always ready to take the lead in. 

conversation, and to keep others amused. 
Now she sits moping all day, generally 
alone, or else she goes out on long mysteri- 
ous errands, and never opens her Hps when 
she comes home. Was it not eccentric in 
a young girl of her age to send for Mr. 
Painson as she did that evening? But 
stay a nunute, please ;" for Henry had 
been trying to speak for several seconds. 
"I do not wish to wound your feelings, 
but another cause for poor Janet's state of 
mind has just occurred to me. Does she 
really wish to be your wife, or is she 
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merely holding to her engagemenb from 
her wonderful sense of duty ? Do not be 
angry with me ; pray don't, now/' He 
moved away ; but she followed, and laid 
her soft white hand tenderly on his shoulder. 
"'We have all been pained to notice the 
coldness with which she has treated you ; 
indeed, I fancied that you were conscious 
of it, and that you went downstairs with 
her on that last evening to have it fiilly 
explained." 

She paused at last, but Wenlock could 
not answer her. There is sometlung hor- 
ribly convincing in hearing our own 
thoughts spoken by some one else. Was 
it possible that Janet no longer loved him ? 
She had said she did love him as truly as 
^ver ; but the more he reflected on her re- 
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fusal to become his wife, the more singular 
it seemed ; and if after all she did not love 
liim, what had changed her? Only one 
answer came ; she loved some one else. Not 
Mr. Painson — it was absurd to hold such an 
idea for a moment ; and yet Mr. Painson had 
plainly more of her confidence than he had. 
He turned suddenly on Mrs. Webb. 
Wounded affection, jealousy, and anger at 
this last suggestion, overcame all remains of 
self-control. "After all, Mrs. Webb, I 
scarcely see why you sent for me. You 
may suppose it is very painful to me to 
hear you find fault with Janet. She is her 
o^Yll mistress, and if she chooses to go off to 
Rookstone without consulting you, it is 
possibly because she does not value your- 
opinion." 
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"Well, it is better, perhaps, that you 
see it in that way " (she gave him a pitying 
smile) ; " but the impression on my mind is 
that she has gone away to avoid you. 
However, that is of course no business of 
mine ; only I must say this, I do not con- 
sider a girl who goes rushing about the 
country in this sudden mysterious way, a 
fit companion for my daughter, and I think 
if you ask any other mother you will get 
the same answer. Louey at^ present is 
perfectly docile and submissive, but there 
is no saying what this strong-minded, 
self-willed sort of example may teach 
her. Forgive my plain speaking, but I feel 
sure I have acted the part of a true friend. '' 
And Henry Wenlock, as he walked sor- 
rowfully back to his lodgings, asked himself 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR. 

TT was a bitterly cold day. The trees in 
Rookstone Park were almost bare, and 
the few sickly yellow leaves which yet 
lingered were swept away by the keen 
north wind, in a rapid whirling dance, tiU 
they fell giddy and lifeless on the crisp 
turf. 

It was thorough winter, without the 
sparkling sunshine or bracing atmosphere 
that makes frost so endurable. 
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Mary Wolferston crouched closer and 
closer over the fire. She had recovered 
her usual health, but she looked listless 
and discontented. Her baby was a bonny 
healthy child, her husband as tender as 
ever, and yet she felt restless — ^mentally 
ill at ease. She seemed for ever wanting 
something not to be found at Rookstone. 

"How glad I shall be when spring 
comes," she said to herself, " and we can 
leave this dull place. In old times I used 
never to think it dull. I wonder if Richard 
will let me take baby to London. Oh ! 
he must. I could not be parted from him. 
I wish I could think his father loved him." 

The rosy under lip drooped, and her 
whole face clouded over. Every time she 
looked at her infant, or held it in her 
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arms, holy and pure feelings strove to be 
heard ; and mingled with these was a more 
awfiil conviction — a sense rather felt than 
realised of a responsibility — for hitherto 
Mary had never called herself to account 
about anything. 

She had not hinted this to her husband. 
She knew too well the sneer it would pro- 
voke. Richard had often told her that 
every man should take care of himself, and 
that so long as parents fed and clothed 
their children, and educated them, in the 
way of book-learning, they did what was 
requisitie ; and formerly she had listened to 
this in docile acquiescence. 

But she could not stifle these whisper- 
ings which taught her an entirely new creed 
respecting her duty to her child ; and yet. 
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although she listened to them in some de- 
gree, they seemed to make her daily more 
discontented, 

"I believe I am getting morbid and 
silly," she said, " but there is no use in 
my trying to be wise. I never had any head. 
I always used to go to dear mamma for ad- 
vice, and I cannot depend on myself. How 
I wish Eichard would take just a little in- 
terest ; but, if I worry him, I'm afraid he will 
care for baby even less than he does now. 

She checked herself in sudden alarm r 
she had discovered her husband's jealousy, 
lest her motherly love should alter her 
affection for himself; and here she was, 
already blaming him in thought — she who 
had resolved to make his will her la\V^ in 
all things. But this feeling of mental 
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disquiet was becoming troublesome, and 
Mary's was a nature which always sought 
relief from a burden by laying it on some 
one else. A new idea had occurred to her, 
and her face brightened into its usual 
beauty. Just then her husband came in. 

"You are not coming out with me, 
then, pet T he said. " Well, perhaps you 
are more comfortable here. I beheve you 
are growing lazy, child." 

" No, indeed I'm not ; but come and sit 
down, too, darling, and I'll make a beautiful 
blaze. I am thinking of writing to Janet, 
that selfish Henry must spare her to me 
for a few days." 

She was warming her husband's cold 
hand between her own, but he pulled it 
away almost roughly. 
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" Janet ! why, she was here quite 
lately. What can you want with Janet, 
Mary?" 

He never called her Mary unless he was 
displeased with her. He had a store of 
tender petting epithets always ready to 
lavish on her. 

She looked up at him half frightened, 
half vexed. 

" But she stayed such a very short time 
I scarcely saw anything of her ; surely you 
don't mind her coming, Richard T 

'' You have not answered my question." 
He spoke very coldly. " Why do you so 
much wish her to come to Rookstone ?" 

Mary hesitated, and then she felt 
prompted to speak openly. 

" Now I am a mother" — she saw a frown 
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gathering, and she went on nervously — - 
*' there are so many things I want advice 
about. I don't teaze you, darling, because 
I know you would not like it ; and I dare 
say I am nervous and silly, but then Janet 
won't mind my silliness, and she will help 
me out of all my worries." 

" Worries ! what do you mean T 

" Never mind, darHng ; only say Janet 
may come, and you shall never be wor* 
ried about anything." 

She looked up at him in the sweet be- 
seeching way she used to find irresistible, 
but Richard had turned from her, so that 
she could not see his face. 

" Mary " — ^his voice sounded very stem — 
" I may as well tell you at once that I have 
no wish to see Janet here for some time to 
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come. She— she displeased me extremely 
while she was here, and for the present, at 
any rate, she and I are better apart." 

He turned round and saw that his wife 
was crying. He went on aogrily,— 

" I don't understand you, Mary. What 
is the matter ? You used to be happy and 
satisfied with everything. I was company 
enough for you, but now you seem always 
to be wanting something you have not got." 

" Oh ! Richard ; it was only for baby's 
sake I wanted Janet." 

" I wish the child had never come," he 
said, impatiently. " I believe you care for 
nothing else in the world." 

Before his shocked, terrified wife could 
answer, he had left the room, and was on 
his way up the avenue. 
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Coming down it at a helter-skelter pace, 
quite unlike his usual elegant lounge, was 
Mr. Frangois Leroux. He nearly ran 
iigainst his master before he recognised 
him. 

" Ah, monsieur, one thousand pardons ; 
I did not see you, but you are on the right 
road. Do you know who is going to arrive 
at the park — will be arrived there if we da 
not hasten ourselves T 

" What do you mean ?" 

Leroux knew by his master's voice that 
he was not in a himiour to guess 
riddles. 

" It is that young lady, of whom you 

said to me that she was not to return to 

Eookstone, madame's sister, Mees Wolfer- 

ston." 

18—2 
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Eicliard muttered something to Hmself, 
then he said aloud, — 

" When did you see her ?" 

"Just now, monsieiu:. I was in the 
toll-house, but she did not see me, and as 
soon as she had passed I jumped over the 
first gate I came to in the lane, and kept 
the hedge between me and her till I had 
left her behind; then I ran as fast as I 
could to tell you, monsieur." 

Richard Wolferston's fe.ce was not plea- 
sant to look at. He had certainly said to 
Leroux that Miss Wolferston had offended 
him, and that she would not return to 
Rookstone, and yet he felt annoyed that 
the man should have remembered this, 
and that he should have interfered 
now. 
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"You can leave me alone," he said,^ 
sullenly. "I am going to meet Miss Wol- 
ferston." 

The Frenchman stood looking after 
him. 

" These English are unciviHsed," and he 
shrugged his shoulders. "I spy out, I 
intrigue, I take the risk of injury to my 
health by a so quick run as that, and then 
Mr. Wolferston never say, * Thank you, 
Leroux.' It is strange, I have notice it 
before, why is he all at once so angry, and 
in such hurry, when he hear the name of 
the sister of madame ? What is this 
dispute they have when she go away so 
suddenly ? Thou art growing stupid, 
Frangois, my friend, in this beef-eating 
England, or thou wouldest not ask thyself 
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a qiiestioa twice; it would be scanething 
to improve this dull Bookstoiie, if I could 
find it had a secret. Yoyons, there is 
nothing like a little qniet observation.'' 
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CHAPTER XX. 



Janet's promise. 



"piCHARD WOLFERSTON met his 

SLster-in-law just outside the park 
gates. He placed himself in her way, but 
he did not offer to shake hands Avith 
her. 

** What do you want 2 You cannot see 
your sister." 

" I only want to see you," said Janet, 
quietly. " Take me anywhere you like 
so that we may be safe from interrup- 
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you," she said. " I do not wish to defend 
my own conduct the last time I saw you ; 
but I feel sure now, Richard, that you 
have no right to be master of Rook- 
stone." 

She spoke slowly and calmly, but he 
broke in with anger, — 

"If you have only come to repeat 
this wild nonsense, I cannot listen ta 

you." 

" I think you will listen a little longer. 
I do not ask you to give up Rookstone" — ^he 
laughed — " or to do anything which might 
convict you in the eyes of the world. I 
believe you have some right to this pro- 
perty ; but that right cannot justify you in 
holding it by means of a fraud." 

" I cannot listen to these accusations ; if 
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you have nothing else to say we had better 
separate." 

She looked at him steadily, and he re- 
turned her gaze. 

" Richard, if you had nothing to conceal, 
would you have had me watched when I 
was last at Rookstone — ^for you would not 
have come into the study as opportunely 
as you did if you had not been told I was« 
there ; besides, I know that my very com- 
ing to-day has been watched and reported 
to yoiL" She laid her hand on his arm, 
for he turned away. "You are Mary's 
husband; try to believe that I am not 
moved by angry feelings towards you, but 
by an irresistible longing to save you much 
unhappiness. Oh, Richard ! do confess this 
fraud." 
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" Confess I" He stamped his foot angrily, 
and the sneer on his face must have 
deterred Janet from further speech, if she 
had not been resolved on saying all she 
had come there to say. " Janet, you are 
surely mad; you know how I detest all 
cant and hypocrisy. Speak the truth, and 
say you want me to give up Rookstone to 
Christy, and to gain your point you have 
concocted this precious idea of a fraud. I 
don't know why I condescend to argue 
with you at all. Come before a magistrate 
if you choose, and hear me swear, as I pro- 
mise you I will swear, as I told you before, 
that there is no forgery in the signatures to 
your father's will — ^that is what you mean by 
a fraud, I imagine — ^but I am not going to 
listen to such crazy stuff as this. I don't 
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know why I have listened at all. If you 
were not Mary's sister I should feel strongly 
inclined to have you pimished for bringing 
a false charge against me." 

For a moment Janet stood doubtftJ. 
This indignant, open denial was exactly 
that of an innocent man. 

'^ I wish I could believe you," she said, 
sorrowfully, "but I can't. I have tried 
hard against this conviction, but it will not 
leave me. I make no terms for Christy, if 
you only acknowledge what you have done, 
you will be guided to act rightly towards 
him. Oh! Richard, listen only one mo- 
ment. Try and beUeve it is for your own 
sake, and Mary's, and your child's, that I 
have come here to-day." 

She spoke with such passionate eamest- 
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ness that he was obliged to stand there till 
she had ended. She fancied his lips trem- 
bled slightly. 

" I have heard that ill-gotten goods 
never prosper," she went on ; ** and if you 
carry this secret with you aU your life, it 
may be that others will suffer for your 
crime. Besides, what peace of mind can 
you have ? How can you enjoy life at aU ? 
Already I see a change in you, and Mary 
will see it soon, perhaps ; and how wiU 
it be if she finds out what you have 
done r 

" You mean to tell her all this rhodo- 
inontade of yours, do you?" He had 
roused at last from the spell Janet's fer- 
vour had exercised. " Then I shall know 
how to deal with you. You are plainly 
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one of yainr mind on this poizit ; and as I 
\ii> not cLcGse mj wi£b to be fir^iiteiied or 
onnoved. I stftalT take smji measures as will 
prevoit joiL &om. poiscmiEKg t^- mind by 
your &IIt. YotL must be ported. Yoa shaQ 
not 3ee her. It issitirely your own &i]It. 
When I maxried your ^ter, I bad no in- 
tention of separ atii ig hear &om bar &inily ; 
bat yoa leaTe me no <^oice. I won'^t baTC 
Mary trooMed. I entir^ loibid yoa to* 
come to Sookstone again." 

He led tbe way to the gate. 

Just as they readied it, Janet spoke. 
" I believe yon will yet see things differ- 
ently/' she said '" What I came to tell 
you to-day was that I only want yon to 
make this acknowledgment to myself and 
Mr, Painson, It is no question of giving 
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up Kookstone during your lifetime to 
Christy." 

He answered by opening the gate for 
her. 

" You need not even own it to Mary," 
she said, pleadingly. "We would keep 
your secret." 

" I have no answer to make to such 
foUy. Good day." 

He did not look angry now. He seemed 
weary of the discussion, and anxious to 
end it, and Janet was obliged to pass 
out. 

She heard him lock the door as soon as 
he had closed it, and then she took her 
way back to the station again. 

She had succeeded in seeing Kichard 
sooner than she had hoped for ; but what 
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" I do not say it will do any good," he 
had added ; " but at any rate it will 
relieve your mind/' 

And now she had succeeded in seeing 
Richard — it did not seem to her as if she 
had said half she meant to say — and she 
knew that he would not listen to her 
again. To all appearance she had done no 
good, still as she went back along the well- 
known road she felt hopeful — hopeful as we 
all feel sometimes, when we know no reason 
for our hope. No word that Richard had 
spoken was calculated to cheer her, and 
yet her heart felt lighter than it had felt 
for months. 

It might have been that her conscience 
was relieved from the weight that had 
burdened it. She had done what she 
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could — all that, according to Mr. Painson, 
it was possible for her to do ; this secret, 
the barrier which so short a while ago had 
seemed insurmountable between herself and 
Henry Wenlock, had dwindled away into 
a creation of her own imagination ; a soft 
blush rose on her cheeks, and her deep-blue 
eyes grew liquid as she dwelt in thought 
on her next interview with her lover. 

How short the way back to the station 
seemed — how exquisite the golden brown 
of the few remaining oak-leaves — how bril- 
liant the scarlet of the hoUy berries as they 
peeped from the glossy, glistening hedge. 
The day was as cold and ungenial as it had 
been when she started ; the sky wore just 
the same leaden uniform tint ; and yet 
Janet walked on with the elastic, springy 
tread of keen enjoyment. 
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She had left some luggage in the parcels 
office. As she went to reclaim it, a man 
who was standing at the door turned hur- 
riedly away. He seemed to be trying to 
escape notice, and Janet looked after 
him. 

It was the same man who had followed 
her on her way from the toll-house — 
J^ichard's French servant. Her first im- 
pulse was to avoid him, and then a thought 
struck her. Why should she not take this 
opportunity of com m imicating with Mary ? 
It was plain, from what Richard had said, 
that any letter she addressed in future to 
her sister would be intercepted ; and 
although she felt that, with the assurance 
she had of her husband's guilt, she and 
Mary could no longer meet without a feel- 
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ing of restraint on her side, still her heart 
yearned towards her sister — so young, so 
inexperienced, and so entirely given up to 
the guidance of a man who could not lead 
her rightly ; for, as Janet felt, such a sin as 
Richard's must drag the doer of it down- 
ward; must, so long as it remained un- 
acknowledged, unatoned for, choke every 
striving for good, and wither and canker 
the germ of even natural affections. 

It was sad to think of Mary believing 
herself forgotten — Mary, whom her mother 
had solemnly charged her to watch over and 
protect. Ah, that charge had perhaps been 
prophetic. When she remembered the 
sneering, scofl&ng look that seemed now 
habitual to Richard, she wondered whether 
he would at last doubt his wife, and treat 
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her with coldness and suspicion. She must 
give Mary the assurance that the estrange- 
ment on her part was unwilling. 

She hastened her steps and she was soon 
beside Leroux. 

For a moment the man's ready-wit- 
tedness forsook him; he looked ashamed 
and startled. 

" Good morning." 

Janet spoke so simply and naturally that 
his self-possession came back. 

" If I give you a note for my sister, Mrs. 
Wolferston, can you imdertake to deHver 
it to her T 

She made no excuse for her sudden 
appearance, no allusion to his master* 
Leroux admired her courage, although he 
thought she might have taken the trouble 
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to make " things more vraisemblable ; she 
is so EngUsh, this yoimg lady." He an- 
swered civilly, — 

" Certainly, Mees Wolferston, I will give 
the note to madame. Can I do anything 
else r 

" Nothing, thank you." 

She tore ^^off the back of a letter and 
wrote, — 

"Deaeest Mary, 

" Do not be siuprised at not hearing 
from me ; your husband does not wish me 
to write or go to you ; you can show him 
this note if you choose. I have no wish to 
do anything unknown to him. May God 
bless you, my darling sister! Remember 
if at any time you really want my help or 
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counsel, no one shall keep me from you ; I 

promise this. 

" Your truly loving 

"Janet." 



She had no envelope, no means of fasten- 
ing her note securely ; but she knew that 
Leroux must be aware of all that she had 
written ; she risked nothing in giving it to 
him. 

" Madame shall 'ave it directly." 
He took it from her without the slightest 
indication of surprise or secret understand- 
ing; he was far too polite to make any 
woman so pretty and so young as Miss 
Wolferston uncomfortable for a moment 
when they were thus brought face to face, 
although he had not scrupled to play spy 
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on her movements ever since he had first, 
seen her from the toll-house. 

Janet lay back in the railway carriage, 
exhausted but happy. She repeated to 
herself the promise she had made to her 
sister. It was possible that Mary might 
never require its fulfilment. Janet hoped 
earnestly that this would be so — that 
Richard's repentance might come before 
she expected it, and that he and his wife 
would begin life over again, in a new and 
better way. And then her thoughts tra- 
velled back to Henry Wenlock, and Mary, 
and her own promise to her, were forgotten 
in happier anticipations than she had 

known since the night of her mother's 
death. 
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